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The January number of the Axt-Jovnyat commenced the Zwenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 
Now Series wos begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849’and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 


there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “ Coming of Age.” 


It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years labour with natural and justifiable pride. 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advan we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and he United States. It 


is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced, ” 


And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate wi i ition of 
Ay . ; A with the improved position 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 


Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct OURN rtbily ; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately nienoies, “a tome aren cae and our duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jounnat, can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 


We to iri : : 
Dee every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay 20 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


ne rise of the art of 

,, painting at Venice, about 

the middle of the fifteenth 

century, it is remarkable, 

was not until more than 

a century and a half after 

its rise at Florence ; and 

at the time when the 

painters of north Italy were 

making their earliest efforts to 

break through the medizval tram- 

mels, the Tuscans had advanced 

7%, almost to their highest excellence. Fra 
¢* — Angelico, so much revered as the 

_ master of seraphic expression, and Ma- 
saccio, who, enlightened by the Florentine 
sculptors, at length introduced well-shaped, 
ably-limbed humanity into pictures—a most 
tardy improvement—both died about the time 
when the painters of the lagune were only just 
beginning to infuse some life and bloom into 
the old traditionary Byzantine forms, with aid 
derived, not from the Florentines and Siennese, 
but first from the ruder and more homely early 
schools of Germany, and secondly from certain 
hard and crabbed notions of the antique which 
were beginning to be taught in the neighbour- 
ing city of Padua. At an age when Giotto 
had long before adorned almost every quarter 
of Italy with his most vigorous and pathetic 
conceptions full of dramatic expression, and 
with allegories replete with beautiful serious wit 
and sapient fancy, and his successors had pro- 
duced many a long poem of the pencil, deeply 
imbued with the favourite mystical theology 
of the age, or awful with Dantesque power, 
the Vivarini of Murano—as if Venice had 
meanwhile, in her island seclusion, been wholly 
ignorant of these grand and most intellectual 
works, or rather as if, with her characteristic 
jealousy, she had turned her back wilfully and 
resolvedly on the example and teaching of the 
Italian ¢erra firma—commenced with mono- 
tonous single figures of saints, standing apart 
from each other in Gothic panels, such as are 
characteristic of the earliest period of Art. 
And in their more ambitious efforts they 
contented themselves with an occasional Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, in an antiquated half- 
German and somewhat rustic style, or some 
very quaint and feeble representation of more 
active events, painted on a diminutive scale, 
and inlaid in the gorgeous frames of their more 
important works, like illuminations in the 
border of some old missal. ‘The chief interest 
in their works, so soon as they show any— 
although religious tenderness of expression is 
not altogether wanting in them—derives itself, 
not from any tendency to ideal grace and 
unearthly sanctity,—such as characterises the 
similar subjects painted ages before by the 
Tuscans,—but from a portrait-like individuality 
of character, leaning towards ordinary life ; and, 
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| tional spirit of Venetian painting to the utmost 
_ height it ever attained, and also carried forward 


above all, a soft, delicate, and rosy dawning 
of that beautiful and magnificent colouring 
which became the distinguishing glory of 
Venetian Art. . 

A succession of the Vivarini extended to the 
close of the fifteenth century; and the works 
of the latest of them, Bartolommeo and Luigi, 
display a rapid advance in this soft and splendid 
colouring, and in the liveliness of their saints ; 
but their progress seems to have been derived 
in a considerable degree through the example 
of a second independent school of painters 
which had meanwhile arisen in Venice—that of 
the Bellini. The founder of this second school, 
Jacopo, chiefly known by his studies of the 
antique at Padua, under Squarcione, was not 
a painter whose abilities call for extended 
notice: but his second son, Giovanni Bellini, 
is one of the most venerated names Art has to 
boast of; for he it was who raised the devo- 


many of its more purely technical merits to an 
excellence so appropriate to his class of sub- 
jects that his scholar, Titian himself, could not, 
in that respect, have equalled him. Not only 
have his saints more tenderness and pious 
fervour than those of any other Venetian, but 
the colours in which they shine forth are wn- | 
rivalled in clear strength by those of any 
previous Italian painter ; owing in some degree, 
perhaps, to a study of the Van Eycks, but far 
more, I believe, from Van Eyck’s medium of 
oil, which he was the first Venetian to adopt, 
enabling him to produce richer and more trans- 
parent tones than the former method of tem- 
pera, and so more fully express his own notions 
and feelings with regard to colour. In group- 
ing and composition likewise, Bellini intro- 
duced the first essential improvements. He 
led the way in breaking down those Gothic 
partitions between the solitary saints ; by that 
means enabling them to meet and look ten- 
derly on one another, and, by-and-by, assemble 
round the throne of the Madonna in those 
orderly but dignified groups called Santi Con- 
versaztoni, which constitute the chief charm 
and attraction of the purely devotional painting 
of Venice. 

These groups supply, assuredly, some of the 
Venetian recollections on which you are apt to 
linger with the most delight, for ever after- 
wards. The prow of your gondola strikes 
against the weedy steps of some church, which 
is shabby enough in all conscience exteriorly, 
—an unfinished rubbishy brick facade, perhaps; | 
and the dingy black veil hanging across the | 
portal is lifted up by some equally shabby and 
sometimes almost idiotic-looking, neglected 
youth; but within, even in the midst of mean- 
ness and obscurity, a picture of a most rare | 

| 








splendour and preciousness may dawn and | 
brighten before you, such as you will never 
forget, if you have any heart or memory for such 
things. A group of saints of a dignified and 
holy aspect, standing around the enthroned | 
Madonna, within a niche of some resplendent 
temple, or surrounded by some landscape 
serene and heavenly-peaceful as themselves, is 
before you, making “a sunshine in a shady 
place,” with —— hues of crystaline, spirt- | 
tual purity, glowing with an internal light, and | 
therefore admirably suited to the beatified con- 
dition of the sacred personages whom they | 
irradiate; and still more movingly are the | 
shady tribunes lighted up with the gentle looks 
of just and reverend men made perfect, and 
there fascinating you with the loveliness of | 
a calm religious peace. Defects the work | 
—— has, for it A oy at an early 
period, when drawing been but we agree 
cultivated; yet it is undeniably a holy vision | 
for all that. They could not—those early | 
painters—draw feet and hands by any means | 
adequately; but some of the purest and most | 


U, 


' Church of St. Job in Venice. 
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| sacred emotions of the soul they could draw, in 
their happiest moments, profoundly and quite 
marvellously. The architectural backgrounds 
(usually an apse or magnificent altar-niche, 
where these gentle-eyed personages, as in the 
| intermediate Paradise, seem calmly awaiting 
| their final glorification) are painted in a con- 
| summate manner, amounting almost to the 
| appearance of clearest yet deep-toned reality : 
/and they are especially fond—these devout, 
tender-hearted old masters, Gian Bellini, Vit- 
tore Carpaccio, Girolamo Sante Croce, and 
others—of introducing infant angels playing 
on musical instruments with naive assiduity, at 
the feet of the enthroned Madonna, or with an 
artless serious simplicity which is inexpressibly 
beautiful and touching. Their harmony is 
evidently ministering to the sweet and solemn 
thoughts of the saints who stand above; and 
its tones are not unheard by the soul of him 
who gazes at the picture, although unrecog- 
nised by his mortal ear. Those little earnest 
Bellini-musicians will often revisit the me- 
mory, always piping some persuasive strain 
in honour of innocence, wt gentleness, and 
peace: and at the feet of the Infant Redeemer 
are sometimes placed a few fruits or flowers,— 
beautiful simple things which had conciliated the 
affections of the painter, and seemed to him not 
unworthy of being offered in that holy place. 
The first picture of this class by Bellini I 
met with at Venice is in the Academy, in the 
same room with one of the freest and most 
brilliant triumphs of his great scholar—“ The 
Assumption of the Virgin.” ‘The fastidious- 
ness of critical writers of an ascetic turn, has 
been prone to hint slightingly of that glorious 
work of Titian’s, whose liberal heaven, full of 
blooming joy and sweet healthy human tender- 
ness and innocence, there honoured and exalted, 
it is nevertheless truly refreshing to contem- 
plate, even as a relief, after reading their 
mongrel compositions, made up of sour bad 
theology — rambling fancy. I cordially 
admire that work of Titian’s. It is a delight- 
fully tamane and cheering conception. Yet we 
can admire Bellini’s melancholy tone of piety 
in this picture too, as an amiable weakness ; 
or rather as a feeling of short duration, justi- 
fied by some real intelligible sin or affliction, 
and not by any means a mood to be encouraged 
or permitted long. Nay, we think it is ren- 
dered even more striking by the contrast with 
Titian’s blooming heaven, from which every 
trace of ascetic care is so properly, judiciously, 
and amiably banished. the work we are now 
approaching was formerly an altar-piece of the 
The Madonna, 
with the Bambino on her knees, is enthroned 
under a superb golden seini-dome or alcove ; 
“San Giobbe,” St. Sebastian, and two sainted 
monks, standing in sorrowful and indeed some- 
what lachrymose piety about her; whilst at her 
feet are seated three of those draped girl- 
like angels, playing on lutes and a viol. The 
present picture is an admirable one, though not 
quite a first-rate Bellini. On approaching it, 
you are at once hushed into a deep respect by 


| the very atmosphere of contemplative, clois- 
| tered religious feeling which you are breathing ; 
| and it is some time before you descend to think 


of the magnificent but reverential elaborateness 
of the painting. Considerable remains of the 
old feebleness and meagre stiffness there are, 


| it is true, in the drawing; but otherwise the 
| painting is generally soft and delicate, the 


colouring especially meritorious, of a tender 
subdued warmth, beautifully clear and harmo- 
nious, animated throughout by a mild glow. 
The niche around the throne, with its golden 
semi-dome, mosaiced with Byzantine cherubim, 
exactly like some in St. Mark’s, is, characteris- 
tically of Bellini, quite magnificent in its ap- 

rent solidity and warm transparent tonc. 
The attendant saints—as frequently with the 
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painter—are, it must candidly be admitted, 
somewhat monkish and mawkish in their | 
melancholy devoutness; but for this it looks 
as if truth and nature, or rather the mis- 
tempered piety under the eye of the painter, 
were justly responsible; for the faces and 
expressions have all the air of real and truth- 
ful portraits. ‘The pity is that Bellini had 
not better models, and that he had not here 
learnt—as in his last and greatest works, ac- 
complished at a marvellously advanced age— 
to represent through combined imitation and 
feeling, a more manly, noble, and beautiful eX- 
pression of devoutness. But be this as it 
may, no one can doubt his perfect sincerity 
and tenderness of feeling, up to the measure of 
his light ; and these it is which give a deep 
and edifying charm and fascination to the 
present work, notwit hstanding its shortcomings. 
Bellini’s pictures do not often ry any very 
intense appreciation of physical beauty. The 
Madonna on one of his most pleasing, is a 
somewhat interesting woman, not much above 
the ordinary kind, rather heavy in her form and 
languid in her looks. Yet a sweet feeling 
mildly animates her; and she is very softly and 
beautifully toned and painted. One of the 
girl-like angels beneath her, playing on a lute, 
has, perhaps, the prettiest face to be found in 
the painter’s works ; but that of another tends 
too much to the reverse. Lovely nevertheless 
in feeling are for the most part these innocent | 
young beings, seated at the feet of the vener- 
able Sanctities, and soothing you, both at first 
and whenever afterwards you think of them, 
with their looks and with the spirit-heard airs 
of their viols and mandolins. 

Eventually it came to pass that one of our 
favourite pursuits at Venice was Bellini- 
finding. Vet, in the first instance, 1 am 
bound to say, the works of this painter dis- 
appointed us. The picture just described is 
by no means becitheaninded in expression ; 
and his other productions in the same collec- 
tion (small ones of subjects similar, with half- 
length figures) are likewise disagreeable, from 
the same monotonous defect of a morbid me- | 
lancholy devoteeism, expressed not unfre- 
quently in visages so ill-favoured as to be 
altogether the reverse of pleasing. Haughty 
or sickly-looking Madonnas, sometimes with 
weak eyes and disagreeable countenances, 
Bellini evidently passed lamentably too much 
of his long life in painting, holding up before 
them Bambinos, now and then extremely ugly, 
for the adoration of lackadaisical old saints, 
whose piety seems to be of the most vapidly 
sentimental kind, and younger sanctities quite 
dully woe-begone ; these pictures being chiefly 
distinguished from those around them of the 
same period by the greater force of the colour- 
ing, which is commonly tempered by fine sober 
greenish tones. But with regard to subject 
and expression, religion here seems to have 
but one idea, and that idea, like even the verv 
highest and best when entertained too long, 
becomes deadened and diseased from constant 
repetition. Madonnas and Bambinos con- 
tinually required by the priesthood, and con- 
tinually limned by the painters, become at 
length—it is here abundantly evident—very 
incubi on the imaginations of the latter ; op- 
pressing them most drearily, till all freshness 
and healthiness of feeling and conception being 
worn out, the lugubrious inane result becomes 
most cloying and wearisome to the beholder. 

hese were the inferences which, with much 
unwelcome violence 
could not ese 
long gallerie 
the 
Roki ee” Gian Bellino—as Mr. 

7 and 


and his followers ; 
absolutely we could not 


} 


ape from, after passing through 
s in the Academy, abounding in 


indeed we went away ( 


help it) with a mortify ingly prevalent disineli- 


to our predilections, we | 


minor devotional pictures of that “se. | 
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nation for his works. But soona change came 
over us, and this feeling was utterly reversed. 
To account for so sudden an alteration in our 
views, we must now explain that we had not yet 
seen those three pictures of his which a | 
conceptions so incomparably more beautiful, 
elevated, and touching than any of the others, 
that, on first secing them, you would perhaps 
be tempted, in the true spirit of some graceful 
sentimental lady-critic, to entertain for a few 
moments the fancy that the painter’s guardian 
angel, pleased with his good and devout inten- 
tions, and compassionating his partial defi- 
ciencies of power, had here verily and indeed 

uided his hand, and so done the best part of 
Eis work for him. 

The first which we saw of this matchless 
triad was the picture in the Church of I San- 
tissimo Redentore, on that long narrow island 
to the south of the Canale della Giudecca. 
The morning before we first went there was 
cold, wet, and gloomy. No; by no means is 
it always sunshine and warmth in this soft 
Italy. ‘The rain-drift threw quite a dim grey 
veil before the domed Church of Our Lady of 
Safety, close opposite; and the mouth of the 
Grand Canal was roughened with waves, brown, 
turbid and stormy, which required a far longer 
stroke, and far more vehement forward move- 
ment than usual on the part of the gondoliers, 
whose craft continued to shoot along extra- 
ordinarily fast, considering the impediments 
with which they had to contend. But what 
most struck me was the entirely altered appear- 
ance of the men themselves, all equipped for 


the weather, in high-crowned hats and long 
dark coats, which, reaching to the ankles, 


reminded me at once of my old acquaintances, 
the tall dismal-looking peasants of Tipperary : 
indeed nothing could correspond less with 
one’s usual notions of a Venetian gondolier. 
The whole scene, in point of gloom and chilli- 
ness, was not unworthy of England, not un- 
worthy of the Thames itself—so Jong as it 
lasted ; but how different in its short dura- 


| tion, and in the complete oblivion of it which 


smiled through all the serene air within an 
hour or two afterwards! That which with us 
at home commonly remains so long, and at 
last quits us as 1 ew and gradually as care 
itself, lingering for days in heavy sullen shades 
aud damps, here rolled off at once in clouds 
bright and solid as the silvery domes beneath 
them, huger than accumulated piles of snowy 
alps, yet swift as victorious bannered hosts 

hastening away with joy and glory to receive 

the gratulations of ther friends, their queen, 

and country. During our stay at Venice, at 
any rate, thus it was the very little wet and 

gloomy weather came and went; coming as if 

simply for the benign purpose of giving Venice 

a thorough right good washing; and having 

accomplished that object in an hour or two— 

and in so doing no doubt subdued in the nar- 

rower canals and purlieus a thousand smells, a 

thousand germs of epidemic mal 

magnificently, cheerfully, utterly; leaving no 

sign of its visit except a yet purer softer blue 

in the heavens, a delightful lightness and fresh- 

ness in the air, and sometimes (we have seen 

it once) an apparent /ake in the piazza or grand 

square in front of St. Mark’s Church, in which 

groves of vateguled constancy, tthe 

Pageant of a building, are lec for a brief 

space, smoothly iat diver ino om ; ane 
. be , 

| mirror, This beautiful effect, it lonil- ana 
times occurs in the most complete perfection 

during the full flow of the s ring-tides, when 
the gondolas glide about rt in the square 
and deposit their inmates at the porch af the 
mirrored basilica itself. But I am forgetting 
the Bellini. The Church of Il Santissime 
a which — it ,isa thank-offering 
nission of the plague which carried 


| 


ady—departing | 


| off Titian; and its notable inferiority in size 
| and costliness to the opposite one dedicated to 
| the Madonna on a similar occasion, is alluded 
to by Mr. Ruskin as illustrating neatly and 
appositely enough, the comparative estimation 
in which the Redeemer and his Mother are 
usually held in this part of the world. Never. 
theless, Il Redentore was pronounced by Palla- 
| dio’s admirers of the by-gone days to be his 
| finest church ; and even such men as Beckford 
| and Goethe, carried away by the fashion of 
their age, praise it ridiculously, hailing it with 
rapture as an object most conducive to graceful 
| classical impressions. But it really seems 
| marvellous that it was so admired; for what 
can be more unmeaning and awkward than a 
ediment supported by pilasters, with lower 
own, the ends of another pediment stickin 
out on each side. It is as if two facades h 
been shuffled, or inlaid, into each other. The 
composition, on the whole, reminds one much 
of the houses which children build with cards. 
The interior with its handsome Corinthian 
columns, and cold and bare proprieties of pro- 
portion, might perhaps have formed a tolerably 
appropriate rotunda for some Roman praetor to 
dispense justice in ; and the hiches around are, 
it may be, not altogether unworthy of receiving 
statues of some of the philosophers and rheto- 
ricians of the declining empire; but certainly 
any figure more graceful and poetical would be 
ignobly jlaced in them, whatever Goethe and 
Beckford may have fancied and eloquently 
advanced to the contrary. Christian sanctities 
are, of course, wholly out of place there. 

In the sacristy is the first we met with 
of the three first-rate Bellinis now remain- 
ing in Venice, a somewhat small very simple 
picture of a half-length Virgin with the in- 
fant Saviour lying in her lap, and two infant 
angels sitting lente, slaying on lutes. It is 
indeed an exquisite mnt The Madonna, with 
something of the old Byzantine stiffness, 1s 
nevertheless highly impressive, as she sits 
solemnly with downcast eyes and palms toge- 
ther; but the two little cherub lute-players, 
for a truly touching infantine simplicity, are 
| absolutely, and without any exaggeration at 
‘all, little wonders. Yes, it is quite evident 
here at once that old “Zuanbelin” was, i 
his happiest moments, one of those wizards of 
the brush who could stir up from their sleepy 
beds some of our very deepest and sweetest 
feelings. It is, I verily believe, to these iden- 
tical little cherubims that those in Raphael’s 
Madonna di San Sisto are so thoughtfully 
| listening, as they lean on the threshold of 
heaven’s court; but these, I think, in their 
simple, serious, artless childishness are even 
| lovelier and more affecting. I do not remem- 

ber in Art any figures of the kind more 
thoroughly exquisite. The one who sits to 
| your left, looking before him, and seriously 
touching his mandolin, is more like a simply 
‘human child; the other, throwing up his eyes 
rapturously, is more cherubie and heavenly. 
Their lovely strains (lovely no doubt) have 
drawn thither a goldfinch, who quietly perches 
on the top of a green curtain hanging be rind 
the Madonna: and to complete this most 
simple composition in that exquisite way $0 
characteristic of these tender-thoughted early 
masters, three cherries, two peaches, and two 
pears, painted with the most affectionate deli- 
cacy, lie scattered on the sill at the foot of the 
picture. Some innocent child has left them 
there for a loving gift or offering. I shou 
humbly imagine little “San Giovanni Bat- 
tista.” 

There is in the same sacristy another un- 
usually captivating Bellini, of four_half-length 
saints standing side by side, in which a female 
saint and a St. John look with a beauti 
expression of serene and thoughtful tender- 
ness. It may be observed of these pictures, 
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enerally, that the eyes are often exquisite for | tian life and splendour, a rival school, as we | 


The excellence of Bellini’s portraits is saia 


calm gentleness and depth of love, but that the | have said, sprung up in the city of the lagune, | by Vasari, to have first led to th t 

ma are usually weakly drawn, too small, | under Jacopo Bellini. Both ie sons, Gentile | Aish coum Sesame ¢ in Veniea, amongst 

and Giovanni Bellini (the latter born in the | the upper classes, of having their likenesses 
| 


and defective in expression, and therefore apt | 
| days of Doge Foscari), were brought u by 


to leave something wanting to the moral and 
intellectual strength of the ph siognomy. 
There is also a Paul Veronese of the Baptism 
of Christ, in which the silve inting is 
admirable ; but then Bellini’s little lute-players 
would not let us escape from the conviction 
that there is something, as usual with the 
painter, much too cold and pompous in the 
expression, and in the conscious stateliness of 
the attitudes ; and there are two dignified little 
compositions by Bassano, which make us regret 
that he should eventually have confined his 
thoughts so much to farm-yards and poultry- 
coops. All these pictures are highly interest- 
ing; but those children drew us away from 
them, and kept us ever so long fascinated, en- 
chanted, with their sweet and innocent “ spirit 
ditties of no tone.” For so fine a work, being 
no flat and gilded negress of an uncouth By- 
zantine Madonna, this picture seems more than 
usually an object of religious veneration. Not 
simply is it protected by doors, but several odd 
little trampery scraps of things, votive offerings, 
some of them like babies’ toys, are preserved 
in a glass case, forming a sort of base or pre- 
della to the picture. Whilst we were yet 
there, one of the Capuchin monks—whose 
establishment is attached to the church—came 
right between us, and knelt down before it. 
“ Now I should not wonder,” said my com- 
panion pulling my sleeve, “from his looking so 
seriously at us for the last few minutes, if it 
has entered into his head to pray for us, and for 
our redemption from the awful pains and penal- 
ties of heresy.”—“ Do you think it likely?” 
thought I; “then let us away on tip-toe, lest 
we disturb him; beseeching heaven to reward 
him for his kindness; and above everything, 
resisting all such temptations to coarse and 
hackneyed sneering at ‘benighted ignorance 
and superstition,’ as are apt to get the better 
of us on such occasions.” Besides, let us look 
at home. Do we not there often meet, now-a- 
days, with subtle :efaphysical superstitions as 
erroneous, and a thousand times more dreary 
and melancholy? misrepresenting as they do, 
most grossly, the nature and the requirements 
of the Supreme Being himself, through mis- 
taken fanatical interpretations of Scripture. 
When we are freed froin the wide growth of 
dull and incongruous superstitions such as 
these, we shall be in far better condition for 
plucking the mote out of our brother’s eye, 
without the risk of bringing down on ourselves 
triumphant recriminations. But, meanwhile, 
what are these reverent little lute-players now 
singing?—nothing but this, “Oh be thankful 
for the good wishes which are sincerely 
breathed, whether by bonze or imaum, by 
priest of Buddha, or of Mahomed’s Allah, or 
of an imaginary Queen of Heaven, named after 
the Blessed amongst Women who sits above 
us, adoring with deep awe her Maker, now rest- 
ing on her knees. As for ye, Strangers, simply 
consider whether the errors of this man may 
not, peradventure, share his breast with truer 
and more gentle love than Truth has yet in- 
stilled in yours. Believe us, dear and respect- 
able Signori, that with regard to him, this is 
the chief matter you have to consider.” 

From this time forward, when the little 
lutists first played to us in the sacristy of Il 
Redentore, we sought the remainder of Bellini’s 
works with ‘greatly heightened interest ; and 
in gliding about to the churches which contain 
them, it was one of our pleasures to find out 
and communicate to each other such informa- 
tion respecting their author as our means 
afforded. Whilst in the garden of the Viva- 
rini of Murano, the Byzantine grub of Art was 
first putting forth the butterfly wings of Vene- 


him to the art to which he was himself so | 
devotedly attached; and we are told of the 
pure unenvious spirit of emulation in which | 
the two brothers were reared by their father 
and teacher; how he longed that Giovanni 
should surpass himself, and Gentile them both, 
and any children they might be blessed withal, 
rise yet higher in excellence and reputation: and 
well and reverently through life did his sons 
remember his wishes and exhortations, vying 
with each other in their art, but still more in 
affection; each praising the other and attri- 
buting less merit to himself,—-a custom which 
in Gentile was truth, and in Giovanni may 
have been modest sincerity, though it is not 
easy to think so, unless he alluded merely to 
some particular kinds of merit. In his own 
age his fame, which has come forth again in our 
days, after being thrust back to the wall for 
nearly three centuries, must have been widely 
known indeed, since we hear that the Grand 
Signor Mahomet II. sent for him, and that 
Louis XI., of France, urgently begged of the 
Barefooted Friars of San Francisco della Vigna, 
one of his pictures, a Pieta, the reputation of 
which had reached him. Cardinal Bembo 
commends him in a sonnet, for a beautiful 
ortrait of his mistress; and Ariosto wreathes 
is name in the sweet immortal garland of a 
rhyme, with those of his brother-in-law An- 
drea Mantegna, and Leonardo da Vinci, as one 
of the most celebrated painters of the age. 
In Germany, too, his fame was extended “ 
Albert Durer, whose testimony is especially 
gratifying, since it bears record also of his 
moral worth. It was in Bellini’s eightieth 
year that the unhappy Durer, slipping for 
a while his conjugal tether, quite ran away, 
and paid a second visit to Venice; where, by 
way of an inspiriting contrast to his recent 
——- and humiliating miseries, he speedily 
ound himself an object of general interest. 
Indeed his house was soon so besieged by 
nobles, musicians, and learned men, that he 
was sometimes obliged to hide himself for a 
few hours unmolested, quict. “One would 
take them for most charming men,” he writes : 
“They well know that one is not ignorant 
of their follies; but they only laugh at it.” 
Except of Bellini, who warmly praised and 
encouraged him, Durer had much cause to 
complain of the painters here; for no less 
than thrice did they summon him vex- 
atiously before the magistrates, because with- 
out paying the dues of their Companies, he 
had ventured to paint in Venice. “I have 
many friends here,” he writes to his friend 
Willibald Peckheimer, “who have warned me 
neither to eat nor drink with their painters ; 
among whom I have many enemies. They 
exhibit copies of my works in their churches, 
and other buildings, and afterwards disparage 
them because they are not autique. However, 
Bellini praised me in the presence of many 
gentlemen, and paid me a visit, and asked 
me to paint him something, for which he 
sromised to pay me well. Everybody tells me 
e is gran galantuomo, and my best wishes 
are his. He is very old, but still the best 
painter we have.” ‘This preference, at a time 
when Giorgone and Titian had accomplished 
many an exquisite triumph in their bold and 
easy new manner, is remarkable, and highly 
characteristic of Durer. Bellini wished for 
the pencil with which he — hair so mi- 
nutely; when Durer held out a number of 
every size, and invited him to take whichever 
he liked, observing that he could do his finer 
work with | one of them,—such was his 


facilify of han = 





which soon became general in Venice, amongst 


preserved in their s, as family memorials 
of ancestral worth, beauty and distinction. Few 
of Bellini’s now remain; the finest existing 
is probably the Lionardo Loredano in our own 
National Gallery; and thoroughly well it 
realises one’s ideas of a Doge of Venice of the 
better sort. The firm but mild mouth, the 
calm sagacious eyes, the flesh thin and rigid, 
not merely with age but with honourable toil, 
the plain upright port—all these are worthy 
the prince who upheld the fortunes of the 
republic in a most trying hour, and by his 
wisdom and magnanimity, averted the ruin 
threatened by the League of Cambray.. How 
much this picture* makes one regret the loss of 
the numerous portraits of distinguished Vene- 
tians with which Giovanni enriched those large 
historical paintings of his in the ducal palace, 
which employed so much of his life, and were 
so soon afterwards destroyed by fire. Some 
of his portraits were, ona certain embassy, pre- 
sented by the Signory to Mahomet II., and 
though such works are forbidden by the 
Koran, the Sultan was so fascinated with their 
life-like appearance, that when, soon after, he 
dispatched his messenger, “a Jewish orator,” 
to invite the Doge to his son’s marriage, he 
requested that marvellous limner (whose handy- 
work seemed to show that he had some Afrit of 
peculiar powers at his beck) might be imme- 
diately sent to him. The senate, however, 
reluctant to part with their favourite painter, 
ery as he was then ng ong in deco- 
rating the public palace with the paintings 
just alluded to, sent his elder brother Gentile 
instead, though Gentile was then an old man. 
Vasari, with that simple amiable a which 
renders many a page of his work delightful, 
and which is lamentably contrasted by the 
slavish unfeeling pseudo-Michael Angelism of 
his paintings, draws a very pleasing picture of 
the affection which ever subsisted between 
these two brothers, Zuan and Zentil Belin (as 
they were called in the old Venetian dialect), 
of the high esteem in which they were held, 
and of the long and prosperous career which 
rewarded their uprightness, modesty, kindness, 
and general moral worth. Giovanni lived to 
the age of ninety, having survived his brother 
nine years. ‘They were both buried in SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, or Zanzenopolo, as it is 
called in Sanuto’s diary, in which a few very 
slight but characteristic allusions to them may 
be met with. 

In the church which shelters their grave, 
there is a large picture by Giovanni—an altar- 
piece of the enthroned Madonna and Child, 
with several saints beneath, and a group of 
infant angels singing. It is painted in few- 
vera, and not in his best time; and now, 
naving been restored—that is to say, grossly 
overdaubed—twice, is so disagreeable and ugly 
as to be likely to nauseate hasty visitors alto- 
ether with the venerable Bellini—though in 
its present state it may be that there is scarcely 
aline in it which does not debase and caricature 
his work. Our next Bellini was the Christ at 
Emmaus, in the Church of San Salvatore, which 
Kugler styles one of the finest works of the 
painter and of the period ; whilst Mr. Ruskin, 
on the other hand, considers it as of little value, 
and so unlike Bellini’s manner as to be in 
probability wrongly ascribed to him. ‘The last 








* The Doge's dress is the very panes of painting. 
The drawing of the face, though rigid, is grand; the expres- 
sion of the eyes and mouth wonderfully fine and character- 
istic. Altogether it is one of the most edmirable and valu- 
able of portraits. Our “ Madonna and Child,” by Bellini, 
is highly characteristic in its solemn greenish harmonies 
of tone, and in expression more interesting and beautiful 
than any of the painter's smaller works of the same class 
in Venice. 
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ntrary opinions appears tobe the 
phon Se a of ‘the Saviour’s face, 
Kugler says, “ ivinity is stamped omhis mar- 
vellous features.” « Surely} when he beheld the 
picture, his fancy must -have superseded the 
use of his eyes, for the countenance in question 
is wholly inexpressiye, with a hard cold un- 
meaning stare, altogether devoid of intellectual 
and moral beatity. * “ Divinity !”—I feel sure 
the reader would say that this stiff cold figure 
is that ofa very ordinary and somewhat dis- 
agreeable’ person. These two works might be 
over*but not so Giovanni’s ~~ in 
the Church of the Frari, perhaps the fourth 
most excellent of his paintings now remaining, 
executed ‘late in his artistic forenoon at sixty- 
two years of age, and scarcely equalled by any of 
his other productions for deticsey of finish and 
tender richness of effect. In the centre of its 
three compartments the Madonna, azure-robed 
and hooded, is seated with ‘the Sacred Child 
under a golden semidome. She has a somewhat 
full round face, with a very gentle but languid 
expression in her soft eyes : the child stands on 
her lap with a sturdy stiffness which is deci- 
dedly awkward and unpleasing. * Below them 
are two little infant® angels’ crowned with 
flowers, and seriously engaged with their mu- 
sical instrumenfs—one blowing a pipe, and the 
other inclining his ear to ascertain whether his 
lute is in tune. You might take them for two 
little elves, or fairies, rather than cherubs. In 
each of the side compartments stands a pair of 
priest-saints, not prepossessing individuals— 
one looking harsh and arrogant, and another 
with an untenderly whining expression ; both of 
them being peculiarly and intensely like Romish 
ecclesiastics of somewhat sinister and equivocal 
kind. The second, one cannot help fancying 
such as would not mind telling a little ephe- 
meral lie now and then, for the sake of the 
eternal truths of the church, or arguing with a 
sufficiently bland and oily tongue-in favour of 
the divine and benignant “theory: of perse- 
cution.” These heads look like living portraits ; 
and as illustrations of character they are very 
precious ; but such expressions, when given to 
saints, indicate that the perception of moral 
and intellectual ‘beauty on the part of the 
painter is still imperfect. The warm rich 
colouring (of the central compartment. espe- | 
cially), and the solidity, purity, softness, and 
finish of the painting, however, are superb, and | 
certainly tempt one not a little to fancy that | 
Bellini had near “his palette, or at all events 
brightly in his heart’s. memory the while, some | 
wondrous, dear old work by Hubert or John 
Van Eyck,—Uberto or Giovanni da Brugg 
as the Italians called them. In those days, 
when treasures from the remotest countries 
kept pouring into Venice, it is well known that 
the somewhat homely, yet truly devout, and 
marvellously coloured and finished early pictures 


. rages were not unfrequently to be met with 
there ‘ 





Hans Memling, or Giovanni Memellino, as the 
Italians called him, resided for some time in 
Venice. Yet I think Lord Lindsay much 
over-rates the obligations of the early Venetian 
to the early Flemish painters, when he says that 
the former derived their excellence in colour 
chiefly through the example of the latter. His 
impression that the Venetians did not display 
that power previous to an intimate connection 
between the two schools, is more than question- 
able, but at all events, they could not develop 
it fully until they became acquainted with a 
more powerful medium, such as Van Eyck’s 
technical ingenuity supplied them with : so soon 
as that was introduced amongst them, their 
tints deepened, brightened, and softened at 
ouce to a beauty and magnificence which fully 
- mang the Flemings, if they did not surpass 
them Especially remarkable here is the 
hever-surpassed proficiency in Van Eyck’s new 





Indeed, it has been ascertained that | 


medium, shown by one of the very first: Italians 
who uséd-it; in this gentle azure-robed -‘Ma- 
donna'of the-Golden Dome, in the memory- 
haunting sacristy of Santa Maria Gloriosa de 
Frari. o ha 
It was one of our excursions. in search of the 
works of this painter that took us to the Church 
of Gli Scalzi, in the north part of the:city,—a 
structure which, from the rare costliness of its 
materials, has become one of the prime favour- 
ites of the Venetians of the present days. ‘The 
interior is of that kind of ‘architecture which 
the Church of Rome-has delighted to produce 
since it-was left to itself: the principal details 
seudo-classicaly but so broken up, betwisted, 
flourished, and beflounced, an so further 
encumbered *by a variegated confusion and 
waste of most costly marbles, that the first 
impression of the whole is as of some immense 
clumsy fabric, reared all of smart Dresden 
china. Let us add the’ theatrical statues of 
saints, attitudinizing in the mawkish affectation 
of pain and..pious «rapture, amidst sculptured 
feather-bed ‘clouds, sunbeams; disorderly windy 
drapery, and a variety of other such things, 
which Sculpture, in her decrepitnde, took it into 
her head to represent in vainest emulation of 
painting, and then~it will assuredly be suffi- 
ciently manifest that nothing could be more 
purely abominable in taste. We should our- 
selves have. retreated precipitately, even as 
from some offensive odour or sound, had not the 
exquisite’ beauty of ‘many of the separate 
pieces of marble detained us with its fascina- 
tion—the rich blood-jasper, the cipollino, the 
lapis-lazuli, the black paragonia, as our cicerone 
called it. These- precious materials line the 
little side chapels throughout; panel door after 
door, and seem to hang out of the windows in 
imitation of tapestry; they cover the floors in 
simulation of carpets, and the walls in Floren- 
tine inlaying of*trees, and fruits, and flowers, 
and birds, and soar in huge lustrous columns 
to the ceilings; but only, alas! to lead the eye 
to Saints, and Virgins, and cupid-like cherubs 
painted there, reeling and tumbling in the 
clouds, like the nymphs and goddesses on the 
ceiling of an opera. 

The monk who conducted us through the 
buildiug, was so contrasted in the boorishness 
of his’ manners and most neglected person with 
all this material splendour, that he reminded us 
immediately of Savonarola’s complaint that, 
whereas in the best ages of the church her 


| vessels were of wood, and her priests of gold, 
| in modern times, the reverse was unhappily the 


case. He was civil enough, and not uncommu- 


ia, | nicative in his way, certainly ; but St. Francis 


himself, in*the exalted exercise of one of his 


favourite vows,—that is to say, in the fulness 


_ of his purely: spiritual-disregard of soap and 
water,—could scarcely have worn a more darkly 
ingrained “complexion; and few uncultivated 
tillers of the earth ever had a ruder physi- 
| ognomy than resulted from his thick blubber lips 
and flat broad features. Another monk, no less 
dirty, but of a more meagre and emasculated 
appearance, passed through the chapels as we 
were examining them, simpering most seraphi- 
cally, wagging his head from side to side 
affectedly, and curtseying right and left at the 
altars as he silently went along. A piteous 
ye the contrast supplied by which made 
all the heartless care and cost bestowed on the 
inanimate things around him seem ten times 
worse than they had seemed before. The Bel- 
lini, to which we fled for relief from this painful 
| Subject, is a disagreeable picture—an ugly 
Madonna with an ugly child. It seems to 
have been produced in a state of somewhat 
sour and a pseudo-spirituality, in which 
the painter had risen to the height of lightly 


esteeming personal beauty, but had there stuck 
and got no further. , 
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THE KING AT HOLYROOD.* * 


Sir D. Wilkie, Painter. W. Greatbach, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 11$ in. 


Since the downfall of the Stuart dynasty, Scotland 
had not welcomed her sovereign king till IV. 
visited the country in the ‘antumn™ of: 1822 not 
very long after his accession to the British throné, 
Though recent events of a political nature had con: 
tributed to render the’ monarch unpopular withia 
large number of his people, his ‘northern ‘subje 
gave him a hearty and-loyal reception: the-visit 
was an epoch in their later history, and whatever 
opinion they generally entertained upon the ques- 
tions which had agitated the public mind, the only 
exhibition of -their feelings was the manifestation of 
a generous and kindly welcome that was most 
gratifying to the royal recipient. As a memorial 
of the event, he gave commissions to Wilkie, who 
held the office of “ King’s Limner for Scotland,” 
to paint two pictures, one the “ Reception’ of his 
Majesty at the Palace of Holyrood, on the’ 15th of 
August, 1822;” the other, a “Portrait of the 
King in the dress of the Royal Tartan, in which "he 
held his Court at Holyrood, on the’17th of August.” 
It is the former of these which is the subject of the 
annexed engraving : the following key to the picture 
appeared in the catalogue of the Royal Academy, 
where both works were exhibited in 1830:— 
*¢¢ We'll show him wit, we'll show him lair, 

With gallant lads and lasses fair : 

And what wad kind heart wish for mair 

Carle now the king's come ?'—Sim W. Scorr. 

“In the principal station of ‘the pictare is repre- 
sented the King, accompanied by a page and the 
exon of the yeoman of the guard, with horsemen 
behind, announcing by sound of’ trumpet, *to‘all 
ranks of his expecting subjects, the arrival of the 
royal visitor to the palace of his ancestors. ' 

“In front of his Majesty the Duke of Hamilton, 
first peer of Scotland, in the plaid of the Earls of 
Arran, is presenting the keys of the palace, of 
which he is hereditary keeper. On the right of the 
King is the Duke of Montrose, Lord Chamberlain, 
pointing towards the entrance of the palace, where 
is statioued the Duke of Argyll, in his family tartan, 
as hereditary Keeper of the Household. Behind 
him is the crown of Robert the Bruce, supported 
by Sir Alexander Keith, hereditary Knight Marshal, 
attended by his squires with the sceptre and sword 
of state. Near him is carried the mace of the 
exchequer, anciently the chancellor’s mace, wheh 
Scotland was a separate kingdom. On the left of 
the picture, in the dress of the royal archers, who 
served as the king’s body-guard, isthe late Earl of 
Hopetoun, and close by him, in the character of 
historian or bard, is Sir Walter Scott. These are 
accompanied by a varied crowd, among whom are 
sume females and children, pressing forward with 
eagerness to see and to welcome their Sovereiga 
upon this joyous and memorable occasion.” 

Wilkie, as it has already been stated, received the 
commission for the picture, and commenced it soon 
after the King’s visit to Scotland; in 1822; but it 
was not completed and exhibited till eight years 
after. In the intermediate time the artist had 
journeyed into Spain, and liad returned with bis 
eyes and his mind filled with the prevailing cha- 
racteristies of the colouring of the Spanish school 
of painting, in which browns predominate: in most 
of the pictures painted by Wilkieafter his visit— 
and in none more so than in -this—we find him 
adopting the free use of brown pigments, oftentimes 
without reference to their applicability to; the 
objects represented. Hence, as in the picture eile 
graved here, the colouring is heavy, and in certain 
portions of the work untrue to nature. The genius 
of the artist did not accord altogether with subjects 
of this class; moreover, the picture was compos 
in a considerable degree, almost under the direction 
of the royal patron, so that Wilkie was scarcely left 
to follow the dictates of his own taste, experience, 
and judgment: had it been otherwise, we sh 
doubtless have seen such alterations in the compo 
sition as would leave it less open to objection than 
it now is. It would be absurd to deny that the 


picture is marred by formality and affectation. 
The painting is at Windsor Castle. 
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COLOURING STATUES.* 


In a former number, I stated my view that the | 


marble statues of the Greeks were not painted, 
but that the vast ivory idols of the divinities of the 
temples usually were; and I purpose to continue 
the subject with a few more remarks. I called 
attention to ivory not being in itself a truer imita- 
tion of flesh than the finest kinds of marble, or 
at least that opinions would differ on this subject, 
or at any rate, even if some might prefer the tint 
of ivory, that it was not preferable to marble to 
that degree as to counterbalance its perishable quality 
when laid on in thin plates, as was the case with 
the cruseo-elephantine statues. In these instances 
the joinings could never have been perfectly hidden, 
and there must have been a world of trouble con- 
nected with such a surface even after it was 
perfectly adjusted. In some cases we are told it 
was moistened by means of oil, at others of water. 
The mannfacture of these idols is elaborately set 
forth in the magnificent work on the Olympian 
Jove by Quatremere de Quincey, and seems to have 
been of the most troublesome and intricate character 
—1] had almost said undignified—being put together 
on wood cores, being hollow within, and strengthened 
in the interior with rods of metal and various ap- 
pliances ; which hollowness was requisite probably 
not only for strengthening the structure, but for 
adjusting and fixing the ivory and gold plates of the 
surface from within. 

The sculptor prides himself on his art for its last- 
ing qualities; but these cruseo-elephantine idols 
had not this dignity, and must have required the 
utmost attention to keep them in good repair. We 
are inclined to call sculpture par excellence the 
lasting, the imperishable art, and yet here were the 
highest subjects of the time executed in materials 
so little calculated to last, that not only not a vestige 
of any of them have come down to the present time, 
but they must have been about the first things in 
the temple to decay. The marble statues of the 
Parthenon are not very much more destroyed than 
the columns, but not a “pinch of dust” is left of 
the daughter of Jove. 

How just is the retribution that the idols should 
have perished, while other works of the same art, less 
closely connected with the grossness of superstition, 
have remained. How much have we to thank the 
Providence, which, while it crumbled these Greek 
Dagons, garnered up for us in less perishable mate- 
rials so many triumphs of Greek art. 

We have no definite accounts how the cruseo-ele- 
phantine style of art first grew up in Greece. It 
was not borrowed from the Egyptians, from whom 
the Greeks borrowed so much, for not ouly have we 
no records of such works having been ever executed 
in Egypt, bat it is wholly opposed to the spirit of Art 
in that ancient country, which emulated eternity in 
the steadfastness of her productions ; and if it was 
heralded in by the Pheenicians, we have no account 
of any works on a similar scale being executed in that 
country, or by any other Asiatic race. It appears, 
at least to at all the degree in which it prevailed 
among the Greeks, to have been an indigenous 


growth, although for their ivory they were of course | 
| great statues of the presiding divinities of the | 


indebted to other lands. It does not seem, however, 
to have been universally adopted. 

_ On the anthority of a passage in Valerius Max- 
Imus, we understand that Phidias desired to execute 
the Minerva in the Parthenon xo in ivory and 
gold, but in marble, but that he was overruled; and 
this reason is given,—that marble was not thought 
a material sufficiently expensive and precious to do 
sufficient honour to the goddess. But it is evident 
that this could not have been the true cause, for 
the quantity of ivory requisite for a cruseo-elephan- 
tine statue would not have been more expensive 
than to have obtained huge blocks of sufficient scant- 
ling to have executed the colossus satisfactorily ; and 
the gold and other precious enhancements could as 
well have been applied to a statue in marble as in 
any other material. 

The difficulties of the manufacture of such vast 
statues of ivory and gold as the Jupiter at Elis, the 
Minerva at Athens by Phidias, and the Juno and 
Asculapius by Polycletus, are perhaps sufficiently 
illustrated by the quotation in the last article from 





* Continued from page 20. 








_ Maller on the subject ; but they are mentioned also 
| by Flaxman, and are elaborately detailed by Qua- 
| tremere de Quincey. It is further illustrated by 
these authors that the trouble of keeping them in 
repair was also very great, the veneers of ivory 
which formed the surface of the flesh being liable 
to curl, unless very securely fixed, and to gape and 
display the joinings from time to time, ivory being 
a material that swells and contracts according to the 
state of the atmosphere. In addition to this, the 
perishableness of statues constructed in this manner 
requires no illustration; and when we consider how 
opposed such perishableness was to the spirit of 
anything consecrated to the gods, especially their 
images, and that ivory in itself is not superior to 
fine marble in the imitation of flesh, indeed, when 
left to itself, it is apt to become very yellow and 
somewhat ghastly in effect, it seems forced on us 
that there must have been some other substantial 
reason for the employment of ivory instead of 
marble. 

I repeat that I consider this was that these great 
idols were desired to be coloured, and were s0, if 
not quite up to the hues of human flesh, yet to a 
pretty close simulation of it; and that ivory, instead 
of marble, was employed as more suitable for colour- 
ing. Ivory is a material still selected for the most 
delicate of all painting, miniature painting, and is 
also capable of being indelibly and beantifully stained; 
and in one of these two methods, I believe, the flesh- 
surfaces of these great statnes to have been tinted. 
And, let it be observed, that this view of the sub- 
ject, if allowed, affords a double light ; not only does 
it elucidate why ivory was used for these works, but 
also shows why marble was not—viz., because it was 
| not thought suitable for receiving colour, and more- 
over illustrates that it was nod the practice of the 
Greeks so to treat the latter material ; for if they 
were in the habit of colouring marbie, why, par 
excellence, was it not used in this manner in these 
cases ? 

It may be suggested that Phidias’s objection did 
not probably stop short at not wishing the statue 
to be made of ivory and wood, &c., but extended to 
the wish that it should not be coloured; and that, 
if his idea had been carried out, the whole treat- 
ment of the Parthenon might have beeu modified 
by such adoption of a simpler style for the figure 
which, forming the acme of the whole, would have 
given the key to the whole decoration of the 
building. 

I conceive, as I have said before, that the style 
of temple sculpture among the Greeks was by no 
means uniform, but, on the contrary, various. The 
simple style in which Phidias desired to execute 
the colossal Minerva was not without precedent ; 
but the more elaborate and decorated style was pre- 
ferred by the priests and the people. Phidias, no 
doubt, viewed the future statue more as a work of 
Art; the priests more as an engine of state religion : 
and the priests prevailed, the consequence of which 
is that their idol utterly perished long ago ; whereas, 
had the artist had his way, some lordly fragments 
would probably have remained to the present time 
to give us astill higher veneration than we even now 
| have for the triumphant sculpture of that period. 

In entertaining the view, however, that these 





temple were thus done in ivory for the purpose of 
| being coloured, so as nearly to imitate the hues of 
flesh, we must not suppose that they had a common 
vulgar effect like wax figures, to which we seem 
to have an instinctive repugnance. ‘This, indeed, 
| would have defeated the very object for which the 
priests were so anxious. No doubt the exquisite 
artistic taste that characterises nearly everything 
that has come down to us from the Greeks in 
anything like perfection, was also exerted to the 
utmost degree upon these works. The Minerva 
of the Parthenon was no sham of an actual being 
(even the mere scale of the work would have pre- 
vented this), but a bold attempt to realise the celes- 


| tial idea of a being solemn, impassive, far above the 


human level, and through whose veins coursed not 
blood, but celestial ichor. 

I conceive, then, that in these works the Art- 
craft (so to speak) was overruled by the Priesteraft ; | 
and, in considering this branch of the sculptures | 
of the Greeks, we must hold in view that they | 
were not only works of Art, but that the native | 
truth of Art in its inherent principles was bent to | 


| tablature, &e. 
faint blue stain was introduced at the back of the 
| tympana, to increase the relief of the figures they 





be the instrument of a false religion, in creating 
images which were to be the objects of worship. 
These were created at vast expense to be the means 
in the hands of the priestcraft to rule the people 
and impose upon the public. In the temples that 
contained them a “dim, mysterious light” reigned 
around, produced in part by the overlapping of the 
centre roof over the side roof, for the protection of 
the interior, affording but a modified triforium-like 
light, and in part by the sacred veils, which pro- 
bably were also coloured, so as to produce an effect 
analogous to that of the painted windows in our 
cathedrals. All was shadowy; the dimness that 
reigned around increased the apparent proportions 
of the divine occupant, and harmonised the general 
effect of the colours, 

Dramatic effect in their worship was ever sought 
_ by the Greeks, and it has been supposed that it was 
| only at certain times that the divinities were un- 
| veiled at all. Doubtless, on these occasions of unfold- 
ing them to the eyes of enthusiastic worshippers, 
every means were taken to work upon their senses. 

Ceremony lent its impression, and music and the 
chant their charm, and sacrificial incense waved before 
the god in curling clonds, like those of his imaginary 
heaven, from behind which moving veil the votary 
might deem he saw his divinity frown or smile. 
To effect impressions like this naturally led to these 
statues being very nearly fully painted, so as the 
more to awe and terrify ; and whatever might have 
been the taste of the artist, he had to bend to these 
requirements. 

It appears, however, probable that just as Mr. 
Penrose observes with respect to the marble surface 
of the architecture—viz., “ that it played a consider- 
able part in the appearance of the temple,” it is also 
probable that the ivory statues were not ever 
heavily painted, but rather that the translucent 
quality of the ivory was taken advantage of by the 
most delicate colours that would enter into the 
material, like a stain rather than by body colour 
applied over the surface. I have alluded to both 
methods as probable, but quite incline to the view 
that staining colours were probably used, not only 
as more beautiful, but as more durable. Still, 
however, as we have no positive evidence on the 
subject, it is safest to suppose that no constant 
identity existed in the treatment of these statues, 
still keeping in view that the actual material— 
as this was always precious in cherished works 
to a more or less degree—played a considerable 
part in the variety of tint produced. This was 
probably more especially the case as regarded the 
outer decorations, as such treatment was more 
adapted to withstand the elements than any adjuncts 
of paint, the repair of which, too, would be attended 
with great trouble, as it would have of course to 
be done in an exquisite manner, not unworthy of the 
other parts of the structure. 

It appears, indeed, probable that what was effected 
in the way of variety and relief of tint on the out- 
side sculpture, was chiefly carried out by means 
of variety of material and not by paint. If actual 
paint, for instance, had been used on the statues in the 
tympana of the Parthenon, Minerva might just as 
well have had a marble helmet painted or gilt as a 
bronze one, the holes for affixing which are still 
remaining ; and the same as regards the buttons and 
' other adjuncts. If any general slight stain, however, 
was applied to the broad surfaces of the architecture, 
| it is probable that the outer statnes received the 
/ same treatment to harmonise them with the 
| architecture; for the same reason that caused in 
| them a distribution of coloured material to carry 
| off that similarly introduced on the outside architec- 

ture, as the shields which were hung round the en- 
Also, it is highly probable that a 








contained. 

As regards the frieze under the colonnade being 
protected from the weather, it would bear, if re- 
uisite, a higher degree of decoration: but as the 
‘orms in it are so small in comparison with those 
on the outside, a similar treatment with that in the 
tympana would give the effect of being more de- 
corated. They were probably relieved by a faint 
blue background of an atmospheric character, and 
the bridles, helmets, buttons, and even the hoofs 
of the horses might have been gilt. These relievi 
of men and horses in this frieze had no light from 
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above, but were lit from below by reflection from 
the marble pavement, in the same way as the 
faces ayd forms of performers are at the theatre 
when they advance to the footlights. A somewhat 
similar effect may be perceived where dust has been 
allowed to accumulate on casts of such works, pro- 
Jucing much such dark tints on the upper surfaces as 
would be caused by light from below. These Parthe- | 
naie relievi, in especial, are remarkably well displayed | 
under such circumstances, whence it is evident this | 
effect on them was studied. It does not appear pro- 
bable that the colouring in these works was carried 
much farther than I have mentioned above, as any 
distinguishing of the horses by colour wholly 
destroys the beauty of the groups as a continuous 
piece of ornament, which is the great feature of their 
decorative effect; and their relief being very flat, 
and their effects of light and shade most delicately 
studied, points decisively to their distinctness not 
having been destroyed by any addition of various 
and full colour, If, however, more of their surface 
was treated with colour than that of the tympanum 
statues, I conceive it was by means of sub-tinting 
with the most delicate stains. 

Having thus, in some measure, considered that class 
of statues which were probably tinged, or painted, 
or coloured by difference of material in various 
degrees, we come to those which I conceive there is 
sufficient evidence to show were monochrom, their 
surface being left pure. Among these I submit 
were the superior marble statues—not specially 
used as idols, and not secondary to architectural 
effect. 

The Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles, was doubt- 
less, on the whole, the most celebrated statue of 
antiquity. So great was the admiration of this 
work, that Nicomedes, Kiug of Bithynia, offered to 
remit the whole public debt of the city if they would 
allow him to be the possessor of it; but so highly 
was it prized by the Cuidians that they rejected the 
offer. ‘They built a small circular temple expressly 
for it, open on all sides, so that it could be seen in 
all views, and surrounded the spot where it stood 
with every beauty of trees and flowers that their 
climate could supply. 

Neither was the admiration of this statue con- 
fined to the King of Bithynia and the Cnidians them- 
selves, ‘‘ Many persons,” Pliny states, “ sailed to 
Cuidos with no other object but to gaze on this 
statue.” “It was,” he adds, “not only the finest 
statue of Praxiteles, but the finest statue in the 
world. Every point of view was beautiful,” and 
visitors remarked that, “whichever way they ap- 











them ;” but not a word about colouring does there 
appear in the whole account. Now is it probable 
that if colouring was really considered an essential 
enhancement to the highest class of marble statues, 
that it would have been omitted on this great occa- 
sion ? or, if the eyes had been painted blue, and the 
hair blonde, or any other colour, and the flesh 
tinted, would Pliny’s account have been completed 
without any allusion to it? 

But Lacian enters still more into particulars as re- 
gards this statue. Iu the “ Amores,” (13, vol. v.). he 
tells us that the mouth was a little open, and s smewhat 
smiling. In another part of his works, he goes on 
to expatiate on the beauty of the hair and forehead 
and admires the precise yet delicate eyebrows ; but 
not a word of the colowr of the hair and ev: brows! 
He then makes especial mention of the swimming 
softness of the eyes, but not a hint of their hue 
which surely he would have mentioned had they 
been painted, or even tinged ever so slightly. : 

The statue was nude, the position of one hand 


like one of the Venus de Medi _} the c t} er h aiding 
a pendant of drapery that fell over a vase: but there 
is nO mention of colour even on these. 


But the part of the evidence on this marvel 
of ancient Art yet to come is the most important 
as it has direct reference to the surface of the 
nude portions of the ficure having been left un- 
touched, The statue, Lacian says, was made of 
Parian marble (Hapsan ee ABov), and a blemish 
or 4 stam on the left thigh, he says, was the 
more remarkable on account o sh 
brilliancy (Nap rpdrne of | 
may a foil such a stain might be in 
this remark me leving possessors of this statue, 
— n be considered but an ingenions 


¢ of a blemish in that they loved. The 


f the extraordinary 
the marble. Now 





























| actist, we may be sure, was not of this way of | 
| thinking. Solicitous as sculptors are to obtain the 


proached her the goddess smiled benignantly on | rule; but not a word is said on the subject. In fact 


most beautiful and unblemished marble, especially | 
for nude figures, there is no doubt that Praxiteles 
would have done all he could to conceal the blemish 
in question. And if his friend Nicias had been in 
the habit of finishing the flesh of the sculptor’s works 
by painting, it would have been on this occasion that 
his services would have been particularly in requi- 
silion. 

Painted, it appears to me, as regards the flesh, 
certainly this statue was not, or the stain in ques- 
tion would have been assuredly the first thing to 
have been concealed. Neither could it have been 
even stained,—the word Aaprpérne is conclusive 
on this point. ‘The sparkle and brilliancy of marble 
is at once destroyed by any foreign substance applied, 
as it hinders the lambency produced by the reflection 
of light from its innumerable crystals far down in 
the material. One might as well attempt to varnish 
a diamond ! 

That the ancient Greeks did their best to obtain 
for their highest class of works the most precious 
quality of marble is evidenced by every bit having 
been scooped out of Paros—the pure quality of 
which, when untampered with, is perfectly expressed 
by Lucian’s word—Aapxpérnc. Any one who, 
having the opportunity of examining a fine speci- 
men of Parian marble perceives the purely brilliant, 
lightsome character it possesses, like that of the 
milky-way, will acknowledge how descriptive is the 
epithet applied to it by Lucian as existing in the 
surface of the statue he describes, and how certainly 
any application over it would mar the quality he 
mentions. 

Thus we have seen that there was no marble 
statue of ancient time, that was prized or honoured 
as this statue of Venus was; and yet we have 
evidence of the strongest nature that, in her case, 
not only the flesh was neither painted nor stained, 
but that neither the eyes nor hair were tinged. No 
impartial judge can have any doubt (in consulting 
the above passages from Pliny and Lucian) that 
if these parts were coloured, it would have been 
mentioned in so detailed a description. It is im- 
possible to deny the above conclusion as regards 
this work, and further in respect to the general 
practice of painting marble statues of the same class, 
the evidence is the stronger from the very fact of 
its being negative. Had Pliny or Lucian felt called 





on to specify that the Venus of Cnidos was not 
painted or stained, it might have been argued that 
she was an exception in this respect to the general 


these writers both treat the subject just as we should 
now, or at any time when the painting of statues is 
ignored. 

Among the meagre and vague details that we 
have in the way of evidence on the painting of 
statues by the ancients, it appears most fortunate 
for the interests of pure Art that the above most | 
important evidence should remain to us that this 
chef-d’euvre of ancient Art was decidedly not painted | 
or stained as regards the flesh. Further, it is 
valuable inasmuch as it conveys the strongest pre- 
sumption also that neither the eyes nor hair were | 
coloured in any degree. Moreover, it is to be re- 
marked that it contains no allusion whatever to 
such additions even on the secondary parts, as the | 
drapery or the base. In addition to this, the pas- 
sages In question contain no hint that the above 
purity of surface was any way unusual; and in the 
absence of all positive evidence whatever that the 
highest class of marble statues of ancient time were 
| coloured, the silence of Pliny and Lucian in this 
| case must be taken as proving that the colouring 
of statues was by no means universal with the 
Greeks, but that it was common for them to leave 
| the marble surface of their best works wholly un- 


| touched, as has been the recognised mode in the 
best modern times. J 


In regarding therefore this whole section of the 
subject, it appears from the preceding considerations 
that the question of the colouring of their statues b 
the Greeks is not a simple one, and that not only 
there no reason to suppose that the same mode pre- 
vailed with respect to all statues, but the evidence of 
the contrary is direct and plain. The Venus of Cuidos | 
was not coloured. Some of the other statues of | 
Praxiteles appear to have gone under the hands of 
an encaustic painter, and may have had some of 
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the adjuncts tinted; but there is no menti 

with regard to his works of the flesh, eyes, At 
or hair being coloured, although he probably ee. 
cuted works in various ways. There appear, how- 
ever, to have been other works of the greatest im- 


| portance connected with architecture that had 


coloured adjuncts by means of different materials 
There were also those colossal occupants of temples, 
that were covered with ivory, probably for the pur. 
pose of being tinted, at least to a subdued imitation 
of natural colours. And there were the Archaic 
statues, and those connected with licentious rites 
,! which their crudity of form and exaggeration of 
character were probably carried out in th 
that was added. 4 . —_ 
The chief passages in the ancient writers bearing 
on this subject of colouring statues exist in the works 
of Plato, Pausanias, Pliny, Lucian, Virgil, and Plu- 
tarch. But the array of all these would be out of 
place in these brief remarks; and also what infor- 
mation they really afford, is confined to a few pas- 
sages. I have detailed those which appeared to me 
the most important. The most valuable of them 
all, being, I conceive, those from Pliny and Lucian 
just quoted, which evidence that no colour was used 
on the pure Parian surface of the far-famed Venus 
of Cnidos,* JouHN Bett. 





VEGETABLE COLOURS USED IN 
THE ARTS. 


MADDER. 


As a dye drug, madder is of equal importance with 
indigo, and in some respects superior to it. It 
yields, by different modes of treatment, several very 
beautiful and permanent colours. Madder is the 
root of the Rudia tinctorum, a plant which is grown 
extensively in the Levant, in France, and in Holland. 
This plant was certainly known both to the Greeks 
and the Romans, and appears to have been used by 
them a3 a dye drug. Dioscorides describes a plant 
ereuthodanon, which is no doubt our madder, and 
he says, “The thin long roots, which are red, serve 
for dyeing, and are cultivated in Galilee and in Italy.” 

It was a belief among the Romans, that sheep 
which were fed on madder had red wool; and the 
poets Martial and Virgil describe in their verses 
flocks which were thus coloured, and from whose 
wool, coloured garments were woven. It is a fact 
that madder has the property of colouring the solid 
parts, as the bones, of animals which have been for 
some time fed upon the plant, but we are not aware 
that any modern experiments have been made upon 
the wool. Beckmann states that the discovery of 
the fact that madder colours the bones of animals 


| red, dates no further back than 1736. His words 


are—“In the above year, however, a property of it 
was discovered by accident, as usva/,+ which rendered 


it an object of more attention. John Belchier, an 


English surgeon, having dined with a —— 
observed that the bones of the pork which were 


| brought to the table were red. As he seemed sur- 


prised at the circumstance, his host assured him 
that the redness was occasioned, by the swine feeding 


| on the water mixed with bran, in which the cotton 


cloth was boiled, and which was coloured by the 
madder used in printing it. Belchier, to whom this 
effect was new, convinced himself by experiments, 
that the red colour of the bones had arisen from 
the madder employed in printing the cotton, and 
from no other cause.” He communicated his ob- 
servations to the Royal Society, and they are printed 
in their transactions. . 

This paper drew the attention of naturalists to 
the subject, and numerous experiments were ma e, 
which fully confirmed Belchier’s statements. Pliny 








* To be continued. 

+ There are few more absurd errors committed by 
writers, than that desire which they show to bring al 
discoveries within the lists of accidents. By observation, 
all discoveries are made, but the mind must have been 
duly prepared beforehand to derive any benefit from the 
thing observed, and which had, without doubt, been noti 
hundreds, or even thousands of times previously. In the 
above example quoted by Beckmann, the coloured bones 
had been known to men through all time; and it is only 
when one mind more educated than others remark — 
phenomenon, that man derives any benefit in the == 
— application—that, indeed, what we call a discovery '8 
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states, in his 24th Book, that the eveuthodanon was, 
in his native tongue, called rwdia, and that its red 
roots were used to dye wool and leather red. The 
cotton dyers, through the middle ages, evidently 
employed madder as a dye. 

The best madder roots are about the size of a 
goose-quill, they are semi-transparent and reddish, 
with a strong odour and a smooth bark. There 
are several madders known in commerce, as Dutch 
madder, madder of Avignon, Levant madder, and 
Alsace madder. 

Dutcu MappEr.—The Flemish refugees are said 
to have instructed the Dutch in the use of, and the 
mode of preparing these roots. These madder 
roots are coarsely ground by the Dutch cultivators ; 
they have a greasy feel and a nauseous odour. The 
powdered root varies much in colour, exhibiting 
almost every variety of shade between a brown and 
an orange red. Much of this is due to the quantity 


of moisture which the powder contains; for if good | 


brown madder is placed in a damp spot, it passes 
from this brown tint, gradually through orange to a 
fine red. By this mode the quality of madder may 


be determined. Dutch madder is never employed 


fresh, it is always kept one year, and it is said to be 
improved by keeping for three years. The madder 
root being gathered and powdered is kept in casks, 
and in the first year or two, it undergoes some peculiar 
internal change ; it becomes much brighter in colour, 
and coheres firmly together, often swelling so much 
that the bottom of the cask assumes a convex form. 
Dutch madder is known as cropped and uncropped— 
signifying, that in one case the bark has been re- 
moved, whereas in the other case it has not. It is 
also known as mu//, and superfine. 

THE Mapper or AvicNon differs in many 
respects from the Dutch. Its odour is very agree- 
able; the taste a bitter-swect, and the colour 
varying from a pink or rose hue to a reddish brown. 
The finest madders are those which have grown in 
marshy places, and especially in soils which have 
been greatly enriched by an admixture of animal 
and vegetable matters: such soils are called by 
distinction pa/us, and hence the name has been em- 
ployed to indicate the quality of madder sent into 
the market. ‘The varieties in commerce of the 
madders of central France, are indicated by the 
following table of the marks by which this dye drug 
is known :— 


. _, I without any distinctive marks. 
. FF, signifying fine. 

. SF, superfine. 

. SFF, ditto superior. 

. SFFF, ditto very superior. 

EXTP, extra fine. 

EXTSF, extra superfine. 

9. EXTSFF, very extra superfine; 


and to these marks are added— 


P to signify palus (marshy). 
Rn 9 roseate. 


DARI & 


7 pure palus. 
RPP ,, for pure red palus: 

and thus we may sometimes see parcels marked 

EXTSFFRPP, 
signifying extra-superfine pure red palus (or 
marshy) madder, which contains the heart or centre 
of the roots, and the internal part of the oily ring 
which surrounds it. It is also twice sifted, so as to 
separate the fine parts completely from the mull. 
Avignon and the adjoining districts prepare annually 
4,200,000 killogrammes (the killogramme being 
rather more than 2 pounds avoirdupoise). 

ALsAcE Mapper is not unlike the Dutch ; it is, 
however, almost always barked or cropped, but it 
1s not considered to be equal to the production of 
Holland as a colouring matter. 

Levant Mapper is the roots merely cleaned and 
scraped: it is in slender fibres, brown externally, 
and red internally. We receive it from Smyrna and 
from Cyprus. 

The preparation of madders is carried on to a very 
large extent in the department of the Rhone; the 
following is the process of preparation to which it is 
ordinarily submitted:—The roots are dried in a 
stove, heated by a furnace, from which the air is 
allowed to issue only at intervals, at the moment 
when it is judged to be saturated with moisture. 
The furnace-flue usually occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the floor; and above it are arranged t 
close gratings, on which the roots are distributed in 
layers of about eight inches deep. At the end of 





twenty-four hours, those which are on the first 
grated floor directly above the stove are dry, when 
they are removed, and replaced by those of the 
superior floors. This operation is repeated whenever 
the roots over the stove are dry. The roots are 
thrashed with a flail, passed through fanners, similar 
to those employed in winnowing corn, and then 
shaken upon a very coarse sieve. What passes 
through is subjected to a second sifting; the opera- 
tion of winnowing and sifting is repeated five times, 
what passes through the fifth sieve being rejected as 
| sand and dust. After these operations the whole 
| fibrous matters remaining on the sieve are cleaned 

with common fanners, and all the foreign matters not 
previously removed, are picked out by women. The 
roots are now divided into different qualities, by 
| means of a brass sieve, whose meshes are from one 
quarter to one eighth of an inch in diameter. What 
passes through the finest is rejected, and what passes 
through the coarsest is regarded as of the best 
quality. These roots thus separated are removed to 
another stove of a different construction from the 
| first, where they are spread out in layers, about four 
inches deep, on lattice-work frames. When on 
taking up a handful and squeezing it, the root breaks 





removed from the stove, the madder is carried still 
hot into a machine, where it is minced small, and a 
sieve separates the bark which has been reduced to 
powder. This operation is repeated three or four 
times, and then the boulter is had recourse to, 
What passes through the sieve, or the brass meshes 
of the boulter, is regarded as common madder, and 
that which issues from the extremity of the boulter 
is called the flour. Lastly, the madder which passes 
through the boulter is ground in a mill with vertical 
stones, and then passed through sieves of different 
sizes. That which remains in the sieve is always 
better than that which passes through.* 

This useful dyeing material is frequently adul- 
terated by mixing with it brick-dust, red and yellow 
ochres, sand and clay, and by adding to it the 
saw-dust of mahogany, logwood, sandalwood, or the 
like. The adulterations first named may be detected 
by putting the suspected madder into water; the 
mineral substances sink to the bottom, while the 
madder floats on the surface: or the madder may 
be burnt, while the mineral matter will remain 
behind as incombustible ash. The adulterations 
with woods are not so easily detected: the method 
usually adopted is that of testing, by what the 
French call their colorimeter, the colouring power of 
the sample. Madder has been carefully examined 
by many French and English chemists, and from its 
importance to the calico-printer, men of science 
have been tempted to search diligently for the true 
colouring agent of this root. Bucholz gives the 
following as the constituents of madder root :— 


Resinous red colouring matter, 12 
Extractive ditto . ° ° ° ° - 39°0 
Reddish-brown substance soluble in aleohol 1°9 
Pungent extractive ° ° ° - 06 
Gummy matter . »- 90 
Woody fibre . ° - 225 
Matter soluble in potash . ° - 46 
Salts of lime with colouring matter . 18 
Water . ° . ° ° - 120 
Loss. ° ° ° . . 74 

100°0 


Koechlin informs us that dry and ground madder 
contains— 





Matter soluble in cold water ° ° . 55°0 
Ditto in boiling water ° ° - 380 
Ditto in alcohol ° ° ° e &8 

Woody fibre ° ° ° . . - 405 

100-0 


Madder (garance in French) is often called alizari, 
which is a name given on the continent to all kinds 
of unground madder. Garene madder (garance 
robée) is the name of madder from which the outer 
pelicle has not been removed. At a very early 
period in the chemical investigation of madder, two 
distinct colouring matters were discovered—one 
yellow, and very soluble in water, called zanthin ; 
the other red, and moderately soluble in hot water, 
called alizarin. To Dr. Schunck we are especially 
indebted for tne investigation of the several prin- 
ciples upon which the colouring power of madder 
depends. Alizarin may be obtained by different 
methods, the following is, however, usually em- 





* Dr. Ure. 





easily, it is known to be sufficiently dry. On being | 





ployed:—One pound by weight of madder is mixed 
up with an equal weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid; the vessel is so closed up that no heat is 
evolved; it is allowed to stand in a cool place for 
three or four days: by this process all the con- 
stituents of the madder are converted into charcoal, 
except the alizarin. When this carbonizing process is 
completed, the mixture is carefully dried, and then 
digested in alcohol, which dissolves alizarin, and 
leaves the carbon. The solution may now be 
diluted with water, put into a retort, and kept at a 
heat of 170° Fahr.; the beak of the retort being 
connected with a receiver, the alcohol distils over 
and is recovered. Water and alizarin remain in 
the retort, which, being poured out and filtered, 
the alizarin remains upon the filter in a state of 
great purity. Alizarin is of a beautiful red colour, 


, and it gives the same colour to boiling water. 


of the Art of Dyeing.” 
Crum have published some valuable papers ou the 
coloaring matters of madder; and there are some 


— processes for employing the madder colours. 





It was at one time supposed that alizarin was the 
true colouring matter of the madder, but it was 
eventually found that pure alizarin would not pro- 
duce a fixed dye; something, therefore, was wanting, 
and further investigations were made, which led to 
the discovery that madder had five different colour. 
ing matters, the preparation of which must now be 
described. 

Mapper Purr.e.—If madder is washed in water 
at about the temperature of 70° Fahr., and then 
boiled in a strong solution of alum for an hour, 
and—the clear liquor being decanted—sulphuric 
acid is added, the madder purple is precipitated in 
an impure state. By washing it with boiling water, 
then with muriatic acid, and by dissolving it in 
alcohol, the purple is obtained in great purity. If 
cotton be saturated with the acetate of alumina, 
and dipped in the solution of madder purple, it 
is dyed a bright red. A boiling solution of alum 
forms, with madder purple, a cherry-red solution ; 
caustic potash forms with it a fine yellowish-red 
colour ; carbonate of potash and soda have a similar 
effect ; and sulphuric acid produces a bright red or 
rose colour. 

Mappsr Rep may be separated from the madder 
purple in consequence of its not being soluble in a 
strong solution of alum. It is obtained by boiling 
madder in a weak solution of alum, by which a 
reddish-brown precipitate is obtained. This preci- 
pitate is boiled in pure muriatic acid, washed with 
water, and boiled in alcohol. The alcohol dissolves 
both madder red and madder purple; but by gently 
evaporating the alcoholic solution until it is very 
much concentrated, and then allowing it to cool, an 
orange-coloured precipitate is formed, which is col- 
lected and repeatedly boiled in a strong solution of 
alum, which comes off coloured so long as there 
is any madder purple to dissolve. The insoluble 

rt is madder red. Madder red is a yellowish- 
rown powder, which gives to cotton, mordanted 
with acetate of alumina, a dark red colour. 

Mapper Oxance is distinguished from the red 
or purple, by its slight solubility in alcohol, It is 

repared by macerating madder for twenty-four 
coms in distilled water, This infusion being 
strained off, is allowed to repose a few hours; it is 
then filtered, and upon the paper the madder orange 
remains. It is a yellow powder, soluble in boiliug 
water, and imparts to cotton, impregnated with an 
aluminous mordant, a bright orange colour when in 
excess. 

Mapper Yeiow is distinguished by its great 
solubility in water. It communicates to mordanted 
cotton a pale nankeen colour. 

Mapper Brown is a brownish black, dry mass, 
obtained in the preparation of the other colouring 
matters. It is neither soluble in water nor alcohol, 
and is of no importance. 

Such are the products which are obtained from this 
important root. For the special information given 
in this article, the following authorities have been 
used : —“ Encyclopmedia Technologique,” Dr, Ure's 
“ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures,” Beckmann’s 
“ History of Inventions,” and Napier’s “ Manual 
Dr. Schunck and Mr. Walter 


cannot, however, be embraced within the 


present article. They are, indeed, so extensive and 
so interesting, that it is purposed to devote an entire 
article to their consideration. 


Ropert Hunt. 
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THE PROPOSITION FOR PURCHASING 
“THE SOULAGES COLLECTION ” 
FOR THE NATION. 





Ir proves to be by no means an easy matter to 
provide a permanent resting-place for the miscel- 
laneous assemblage of Renaissance works, known as 
the Soulages Collection. Purchased from M. Soulages 
himself, under certain conditions, by the subscribers 
to a fund raised for that particular purpose, this 
collection has been publicly exhibited in London at 
Marlborough House; and having been offered to 
the Government for the National Art-Museum, the 
purchase of it (after very mature consideration) was 
declined, Then came the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, and forthwith the cotton lords of the 
north determined to secure for themselves the much- 
praised collection. To Manchester, accordingly, 
the museum of the old advocate of Toulouse was 
dispatched ; amidst the other “ Art-Treasures” its 
choicest specimens were to be found; and, when 
the general dispersion took place, we awaited with 
some anxiety the arrangements we naturally ex- 
pected would be made for the final establishment of 
this collection at Manchester. Manchester was 
supposed to have learned the practical value of Art 
in mavufactures. The Soulages Collection was 
declared to be a great practical Art-teacher, whose 
lessons were specially addressed to manufacturers. 
At Manchester, therefore, this collection was the 
“thing wanted;” and Manchester would be, in 
every sense, a fitting home for it. Here it would 
be the right thing in the right place. 

But a change came over the sentiments of the 
Manchester proprietors of the Soulages Collection ; 
they desired to send away their purchase with the 
Art-treasures that had been entrusted to their care, 
and so a second appeal has been made to Govern- 
ment on the subject. No other purchaser could be 
expected to appear, and, in accordauce with esta- 
blished precedent in such cases, the collections were 
generously offered once more to the nation. The 
offer would probably have elicited a prompt refusal, 
had not certain active agencies been set in motion to 
urge the purchase upon the “ authorities,” under the 
pretext that the acquisition of this collection is 
really a matter of grave importance to the com- 
pleteness and utility of the National Art-Museum. 
The Society of Arts has put itself at the head of 
the movement ; and thus the Government finds itself 
called upon to relieve the men of Manchester of 
their purchase, and in so doing, to act in defiance 
of its own deliberate decision. 

On a former occasion we declared our entire 
concurrence with the views that had led the Govern- 
ment not to become the purchasers of the Soulages 
Collection, and now we are prepared to maintain 
that those views were based upon a sound discretion, 
and we must consequently deprecate, in the most 
decided manner, the adoption of the present proposal. | 

Since the first half of this nineteenth century was 
completed, we have been living in an era of “great 
exhibitions.” 





& powerful, a comprehensive, and most important 
element in national education. With the many, 
accordingly, Art has lately become the fashion, while 
the more thoughtful few have laboured to secure 
for Art both a just appreciation and a consistent 
range of action. Each year that passes witnesses 
some important step in advance; every such step 
being an independent testimony to the combined 
veal and intelligence with which the true lovers of 
Art are devoting themselves to the cause. Thus 
we have schools of Art established and su ported at 
the public cost; and we have a National Museum 
of Art; and our manufacturers are beginning to 
seek for the co-operation of genuine Art in their 
productions of every class; and besides, what is of 
the utmost moment, the great mass of the com- 
munity are showing signs of erpecting to find Art 
as well as good workmanship in the various objects 
im use in every-day life. It is more than probable 
that, before the Great Exhibition of 1851, but few 
persons were conscious of the painful inferiority of the 
position occupied by Art, when brought into com- 
— with manipulative skill and that dexterity 
The 1851 eal what We designate good workmanship. 

collections declared, in a manner not to 


And the result, here in England, of | furnishes a serie 
all these unusual Art-gatherings has been to impress | 


upon the national mind the fact, that Art is a grand, | nation did not already possess good and characteristic 


oc . 
| entire collection. 


be misunderstood, that in our manufactures the 
intellect aud the hand were both at work in false 
positions. ivin 
at least, we have been desiring and beginning to 
strive, to assign their own true and natural position 
to each of them. While even seeking to raise still 
higher the faculty of hand-power, we have studied 
by what means the pre-eminent supremacy might 
be secured for the mind-power: in other words, we 
have cultivated Art, and have laboured to apply Art 
to all manufactured productions in design, aud feel- 
ing, and expression, that thus the skilled workman 
may produce works worthy of his skill. With this 
view, the formation of a most comprehensive 
Museum of Art-manufactures has engaged the at- 
tention, and employed the energies of the govern- 
ment “ Department of Science and Art.” And it 
is for this museum that the Government is a 
second time urged to purchase, at a considerably 
increased rate, the Soulages Collection. 
dent that the propriety of such a purchase must be 
determined by the character of the Soulages Col- 
lection itself, and by its quality and capacity as 
an Art-teacher. These points are matters of fact, 
and not of opinion. ; 
them, it’ appears to be desirable briefly to notice 
the two-fold character which ought to distinguish 
a National Art-Museum. In the first place it ought 
to contain historical collections—illustrations of the 
history of Art in various countries, and at different 
epochs, as well as under diversified conditions and 
modes of application and expression ; and, in the 
second place, it should comprise numerous series of 
examples, which may be regarded as models for 
study, as authorities in practical Art, as exponents 
of the principles upon which the Art-student is to 
develope the resources of his own intellect. 
in the former group—the historical—all that is 
necessary is, that every object should furnish, or 
assist to furnish, a truthful, expressive, and complete 
illustration, either of some period, some country, 
some artist, or some class of productions. 
historical collections many objects would appear 
that are simply curious, while others could only 
teach as warnings. Not so, however, with the col- 
lections of the second division: nothing should be 
admitted here, upon any ground, excepting that of 
excellence; here also it would not be enough, that 
any class of works be fairly exemplified and fully 


Since 1851 we have been striving, or, 


It is evi- 


But, before we touch upon 


Now, 


In these 


illustrated, but every noble aud worthy specimen 
would be sought for, because each would possess its 
own faculty of conveying precious teaching. The 
most zealous advocate for the purchase of the 
Soulages Collection by the nation, we presume, will 
scarcely venture to assert that its contents are in- 
dividually important as Art-teachers,—authorities 
and examples for the study, the guidance, and the 
practical improvement of our own manufacturers. 
The collection belongs rather to the former than to 
the latter of the two classes into which we have 
divided the National Art-Museum. It illustrates a 
period in the history of Art, in several departments 
of its practical application; but it by no means 
8 of noble works, each one of special 
value and interest in itself: consequently, if the 


specimens of the several classes of works that make 
up the Soulages Collection, in such a case here 
would be an advantageous opportunity for securing 
such historical specimens. Even in this case, 
however, we should deprecate the purchase of the 
It contains by far too much of 
the same thing itt each of its divisions for the 
purpose of illustration. Does it contain in any of 
its divisions, we confidently ask, any specimens that 
can teach, and will teach, lessons in practical Art 
which the national collections are not already fully 
| competent to teach in the most satisfactory manner ? 

If so, then, wherefore make the purchase? Con- 
sider for a moment of what this Soulages Collection 
is composed. It is composed exclusively of Renais- 
sance works in pottery, glass, brouze, and miscel- 
laneous furniture. Have we not had enough of the 
Renaissance already, and to spare? Do we propose 
to reproduce majolica ware, or the fayence of Ber- 
nard Palissy, for use amongst ourselves? Do we 
contemplate Victorian Della Robbia sculpture, or 
the fantastic glass of the Venetians of the seventeenth 
century, or the Soulages bronzes, weapons, furni- 
ture, and domestic implements? Most certainly 
we hope that we do not. What we are struggling 








to achieve is, to secure the practical influence of 
Art in our manufactures,—such Art as is pure, and 
truthful, and ennobling, and, at the same time 
consistent with the usages, sentiments, and require. 
ments of the present day. And we refer our 
manufacturers to the productions of past times, not 
for them to reproduce—in other words to copy— 
what was done two or more centuries ago; but that 
they may learn to acquire that Art-feeling which 
characterises in so remarkable a manner the majority 
of early works. In skill of hand and in scientific 
appliances, our manufacturers need but little aid 
from the artists and Art-workmen of the Renais- 
sauce: but they will do well to sympathise with 
them in sentiment and feeling as artists and Art- 
workmen. The South Kensington Museum already 
possesses abundant materials for conveying both the 
teaching and the impulse that can be conveyed by 
the Soulages Collection. This collection might do 
some good at Edinburgh, or at Dublin, or at Man- 
chester ; but at South Kensington its office is dis- 
charged by other means. 

But little has been said respecting the circum- 
stauces that have brought the Soulages Collection 
again so unexpectedly into the market. The Man- 
chester purchasers not very long ago professed 
themselves to be delighted with their purchase, 
and proud of such an acquisition for their city. 
What can have caused so complete a change in 
their sentiments? When brought into contact 
with other works of the same class in their “ Art- 
Treasures Exhibition,” did the Soulages works lose 
their assumed pre-eminence? Or, now that the 
“ Art-treasures” are gone from Manchester, is the 
Art-feeling gone also, and has the Art-enthusiasm 
altogether subsided? Their exhibition has not left 
behind it much in the way of resu/ts at Manchester ; 
so that the acquisition of this Soulages Collection, 
such as it is, would seem to be precisely what the 
men of Manchester would have treasured up i 
memoriam of their remarkable enterprise. Perhaps 
they may assert that the collection is more precious 
than ever in their eyes, but yet that they are willing 
to forego for the national good their own feelings 
in the matter—for a consideration. Let them not 
contemplate any such act of self-sacrifice. The 
nation is quite content to leave the Soulages works 
with them. If, on the other hand, the Manchester 
motive must be admitted to be simply an anxious 
wish to dispose of what the men of Manchester 
neither esteem nor desire to retain, by all means let 
the collection be sold, only spare John Bull from 
becoming the purchaser in his national capacity. 
In serious earnest, the dispersion of this collection 
is the only course that we could cordially approve 
for determining its ultimate destination. It ought 
uot to be kept together in any place, as a museum 
of Art for practical study. A very large proportion 
of its contents are antiquarian curiosities, and 
nothing more: let them go to enrich, or to take 
their part in forming, antiquarian collections. Some 
few specimens are very admirable; the nation will 
be ready to purchase them if they prove obtainable 
upon anything like adequate terms, but even these 
choicest specimens we can spare, should it be neces- 
sary. There will remain more than a little for 
which we are not prepared to suggest a fitting 
depository. In the national collections these speci- 
mens are not needed, since there may be found 
there enough, in the way of warning, without them. 

There is one circumstance to which, before we 
close these remarks, we would invite the attention 
of the “authorities.” There prevails at the present 
time a very strong impression in favour of the earlier 
periods in the history of Art than that to which the 
Soulages Collection belongs, and these are per! 
scarcely represented at present in the National Art- 
Museum, Would it not be well, instead of applying 
upwards of £17,000 for the purchase of another 
Renaissance collection, to devote from time to time 
much smaller sums to the acquisition of works that 
will extend the range of the National Art-Museum, 
and will open before its students fresh fields for 
study, and familiarise them with additional sources 
of information? The time is come in which the 
nation expects from the “Science and Art Depart- 
ment” of the Government a system of action 
upon broad and comprehensive principles, and -" 
ministered witha liberality that shall be just as we 
as generous, and no less impartial than judicious 
and discriminating. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXXIIIL.—GEORGE HARVEY, R.S.A. 


EORGE Harvey was born in February, 1806, 
at St. Ninian’s, a small village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, but in the same year his 
father removed to Stirling, where the future 
artist remained till his eighteenth year. Though 
evidencing at an early age a very decided taste 
for drawing and painting, his father had marked 
out another career for his sou than the pre- 
carious pursuit of Art; he articled him, at a 
suitable age, toa bookseller, Notwithstanding 
the ungenial nature of the business to his taste, 





fs he shrunk not from the labours it imposed upon 
tho? him, while he found opportunity to follow 
SA) 4) his predilections, by “rising up early, and late taking rest ;” the 
We ) summer mornings found him in the fields, almost ere the sun had 


te risen, with his sketch-book in hand, and the long wintry evening 
hours frequently flowed on to midnight ere the pencil was laid down. 

\+%) By such persevering studies, young Harvey qualified himself to enter 

the “‘ Trustees Academy,” in Ediuburgh, which, in his eighteenth 

year, his friends permitted him to do; he remained there two years, 

that is, till the time of the establishment of the Scottish Academy. 

His first picture, however, was exhibited, in 1826, at the Edinburgh Insti- 

tution,—the subject, a “ Village School ;” it was purchased by Lord Succoth. 

To this class of subject, and to history, partaking in some degree of the nature 

of genre, Mr. Harvey has always employed his pencil, and in a way that 

entitles him to a very distinguished position among his British—not Scottish 
only—contemporaries. 

As he had been an active agent in the formation of the Academy, it was 
natural to expect that he would make great exertions for the first exhibition 
of the society, of which, by the way, he was elected an Associate, although at 
the early age of twenty: such a compliment would never have been paid for 


Excérs-ed ty] 


“He paid too much for his Whistle,’”—three pictures of a right good order: | 
we know not what has become of them. Two small subjects and one of large | 
dimensions—“ The Curlers ”—were exhibited in 1835; it is an amnsing repre- 
sentation of the favourite Scottish game of “curling,” and is painted with a | 
firm, careful pencil: it has been engraved in line, and was bought by Sir Gilbert 
Stirling, of Larbert House, Stirlingshire, where it still remains. 

Walter Scott's account of the “ Battle of Drumelog,” another of the “ Cove- 
nanters” series, was exhibited at Edinburgh in 1836: it was sold for 400 | 





SHAKSPEKE BROUGHT BEFORE SIR T. LUCY. 


guineas, a 
engaged Wagsta 
and published ; 
feebly represented in t 


pratt, of Manchester. 
and “Swaksrvee Beroxe Sik T. Lucy on A Cttance or Deen-Steat- 


.” the latter we have engraved on this page: the picture was sold to the 
‘Edinburgh Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts” for £360; and 


pai eee 


his services only ; he had already shown suilicient talent as an artist to justify 
the election. When, in 1827, the Academy opened its doors for the first time 
to the public, Mr. Harvey's contributions to the exhibition were seven in 
number; the principal of these were,—“ The Leisure Hour,” “ Disputing the 
Billet,” “The Small Debt Court,” aud “ Harrying the Byke,” or, as we 
Southrons would say, “ Stripping the Cowshed:” the “ Small Debt Court” is 
a good picture, full of figures, so truthfully presented that there is little doubt 
all were sketched from nature. In 1828 he exhibited ‘The Consultation,” 
and five smaller works: the former is not a pleasant picture as to subject,—a 
physician visiting a sick lady, arouvd whose couch a number of anxious friends 
are gathered,—but it is good in composition, and very carefully painted ; it 
was sold to Mr. Stewart, of Glenormiston, Peebleshire. In the following year 
Harvey was elected Academician of the Edinburgh Academy, and exhibited “The 
Lost Child restored,” and two others; but they were not quite equal to his 
former productions. 

In 1830 appeared the first of a series of pictures—for they must be con- 
sidered as a series, though probably not intended by the artist as such—which 
refer to the history of Scotland during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when the Covenanters suffered persecution for their religious and 
political faith. ‘The picture was called “ Covenanters Preacuino;” it 
created considerable sensation in the Art-world of Scotland, and when a large 
engraving from it was published in London, the novelty of the subject, and the 
excellence of the composition, rendered the work as attractive here as it had 
been in the north. The “ Covenanters Preaching,”’ which forms the illustration 
on the next page, was purcliased by Mr. Eagle Henderson for 100 guineas ; it is 
now in the possession of Mr. Holdsworth, of Glasgow, who recently purchased 
it for 300 guineas. 

“The Covenanter’s Baptism,” and three smaller works, were exhibited in 
1831: the former we believe to be one of the painter’s favourite pictures; it 
was sold to Dr. Slack, of Macclesfield, and has been engraved in mezzotinto. 
In 1832, he exhibited “‘ The Examination of a Village School,” ‘ The Found- 
ling,” and “ An Old Shepherd ;” the first named has been engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Bromley, but not well: it was sold to Mr. McCoonel, of Manchester ; 
the second to Mr. T. Henderson, of Edinburgh. “ Saturday Afternoon,” and 
“The Village Schoolmaster,” were exhibited in 1833; the former is a rather 
large picture—the subject is composed of two groups of children at play outside 
the village school: we have not been able to get any tidings of the owner, past 
or present, of this picture; the “ Schoolmaster,” a capital little bit of painting, 
belongs to Mr. A. S. Logan, of Edinburgh. In the following year he exhibited 
“The Collection-Plate,” “ Boys with a Burning-Glass,” and ‘‘ Dr. Franklin— 





“J. and G. P. Nicholls. 


sum which included the copyright, to Messrs. Graves & Co., who 
ff to engrave it in mezzotint ; a large engraving was executed 
but the bold and dramatic conception of the painter is but 
he print. ‘The picture is now the property of Mr. Mus- 
In the year following he exhibited “ The Minnow Pool,” 
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an admirable engraving from it in line, by R. Graves, A.R.A., was published by | 
the Association. The original is now in the possession of Mr. Gordon, Sheriff- 
Clerk of Kirkeudbright. In 1838 he produced “ John Bunyan imagining his | 
‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ in Bedford Jail,” and a subject from Buayan’s noble 
allegory, “A Scene in the Interpreter’s House; ” the former, which was purchased | 
by Alderman Moon for 400 guineas, and is still in his possession, is, we have | 
reason to know, one of the artist's favourite pictures—that is, one which he 
considers among his best paintings: the other is an excellent work. 

About 1839 a circumstance occurred which, for many subsequent years, made 
Mr. Harvey the subject of much mental and bodily suffering ; and at one time | 
caused him to fear that his career as an artist was rapidly terminating. He 
was proceeding from Edinburgh into the country with a friend, in a gig, when 
the horse stumbled and fell, pitching him out of the vehicle full on his head. | 
His hat saved him from any apparent serious injury, and at the time he did 
not feel much to cause uneasiness ; but not very long after, and at considerable | 
intervals, he experienced severe headaches and frequent depression of spirits. | 
These continued augmenting and concentrating until work became a burden, 
from the dull, weary, chronic pains that settled down in the head, overpowering 
every faculty ; his sight also began to fail, and yet his general health was good. 
He tried every remedy suggested by his medical adviser, then homepathy, then 


Kogreved by ) 
COVENANTERS 
\ Cast-away,” a shipwrecked sailor floating « aft: it we 

Edinburgh Association, who had it engraved, in line (er i he = 2 = 
! - in the possession of Sir Robert Abercromby. of Birkenbor ’ heother of the 
a —_ sue care in 1840, “ The Communion :” it is the seat 
. , — ; > - —_ Edinburgh ; and has been eugraved in line, but not 
— 5 and rs meking Plate, exhibited at the same time, is a 
ee ee re wd — with a fine Rembrandtish effect. ‘ Sabbath 
ay _ e — n in oo was sold to the Edinburgh Association, and was 
vt head a i ~—s Mr. Gambart. “ Argyle an hour before 
wg coy | — 7 i ah ha Association for one of their prizes; we 
nine ee “,. sp 0 this and other of his pictures as being almost 
7 bcs to - varnishing after leaving his hands. In 1843 he vainted 
s Visit and in 1844, “A H 

treated with the skill of a true 
siemn and most im 


ghland Funeral,”—q subject 
artist, and the feeling of a true poet; it is a 
bought by Mr. at ln picture, and has been engraved in line. It was 
z . OW, oO Averpoo], f. 200 j i ' j ol 
- u i elinaune tan I £200, and is now in the possession of 
All the pict ry 
1843 — — rto enumerated were exhibited in Edinburgh. but in 
¥ made his first appearance as an exhibitor in London by 


sending to the Ro 
’ yal Academy a painting representing “ An Incident in the 


hydropathy, and subsequently a journey of some months j ‘ 
without snecess. Matters were going i in this way = elev i ert 
ness, until they were brought to a climax while painting the | eg 7 
“ Columbus,” in 1848 or 1849; he gradually found that his pencil beemnd 
disappear from the point of work, and after some moments every thing bef = 
the eye became a dim mass. No amelioration taking place at the end 5 — 
days, he took down the half-finished picture from the easel, turned its fj rt 
the wall of his stndio, sadly saying to himself, “ My work is ined a 
never paint more!” But he had not yet accomplished his destiny: at the 
deepest moment of this dark time, his friend and brother-artist Mr. J Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., eutreated him to consult his friend Mr. Beveridge " Hers 
declined the kind advice for a long time, but at length yielded to his entreation 
and placed himself under the care of Mr. Beveridge, by whose ubiehdiicie 
and peculiar skill in the treatment of such complaints Mr. Harvey was, afte 
prolonged attendance at his establishment, rendered completely free of the ca u 
of all those distressing symptoms which had weighed so heavily upon his health 
and spirits for several years previously, and he is now quite well. The disorder 
which had caused him so much suffering was incipient congestion of the brain 
A subject of a totally different nature from any Harvey had hitherto painted 
was represented in the solitary picture he exhibited in 1839, under the title of 


PREACHING, (J. and G. P, Naspoils. 


Life of Napoleon;” the scene, a field of battle by moonlight, after the 
engagement ; Napoleon with some of his staff passing over the plain, comes to 
a dead body, beside which a dog keeps watch. It was bought by Mr. W. 
Miller, the distinguished engraver of Edinburgh, whose name is associa 
with several of the landscape plates which have appeared in the Art-Journal, 
and who has just completed a large line engraving from this pictare, which 
has somewhat recently passed into the hands of Mr. W. Wilson, of Banknock. 
The following year Mr. Harvey sent nothing to London, but in 1845 he 
—ae in Edinburgh— Mungo Park and the Little Flower,” bought by 
Mr. Clow, and now the property of Mr. D. Carstairs, Liverpool ; and in 1846, 
A Schule Skailin,” “The Enterkin, Lead Hills, Lanarkshire,” and @ “ Portrait 
of a Lady :” the “Schule” was purchased by Mr. D. Carstairs, and has been 
oe in line : the “ Enterkin” is in the possession of Mr. Campbell, of 
slythewood. ‘The “ First Reading of the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul's, 
exhibited in London the same year, made a most favourable impression upon 
— of the English public who take an interest in British Art, and who, till 
; is year, knew but little of his works except through the engravings from them. 
it was sold to Mr. Clow for £400, the copyright to Graves and Co. for £300; it 
ona the property of Mr. J. Torr, of Liverpool. The engraving, in line, from 
this picture has caused it to be so widely known that any description of the 
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composition is superfluous. “Quitting the Manse,” anot i ili 
the public through the engraving from it, was also permed pry der yor > 
in 1847; it belongs to Mr. W. Wilson, of Banknock, who paid the artist 600 
guineas for it, and Messrs. Graves gave him 300 guineas for the copyright 

In 1848, he contributed to the Royal Academy Exhibition a painting aain 
we have always regarded as his most poetical conception, and one as charmingly 
rendered as it is beautiful in idea; and yet “ Blowing Bubbles—the Past — 
Present,” a group of children playing in the grave-yard of the old Grey Friars’ 
Chureh, Edinburgh, was placed in the Octagon Room,—an act of injustice for 
which the “ hangers ” of that year deserve the strongest condemnation, for the 
whole gallery did not contain a work of finer feeling. The picture has rent 
become the property of Mr. R. Platt, of Staley Bridge, at the price of £365 4 

Between this year and 1851, Mr. Harvey was, as we have already intimated 


laid aside from his labours ; but by the time the Royal Academy was ready to | 


receive its annual contributions for the latter year, he had completed and 
“ 7s anit : ” ° 4 t 
up “The Wise and Foolish Builders,” which was placed high up adhe phen 


the doorways, a position where its merits were as much con 
ays, a h cealed as those of 
~ dna aa were in the Octagon Room. However, it was bought for 
- A ‘low, of Liverpool, and now hangs with the “ Bubbles” in the 
ea _ a Platt. The principal work painted in 1852 was “ Dawn revealing 
— ew ! to Columbus,” purchased by the Edinburgh Association for 
nd — and placed by them in the Ediuburgh National Gallery, where it 
po coer. Graves bought the copyright of the picture, and had it 
—— n mezzotint. The Bowlers,” another painting which has also been 
a ~ es was exhibited at the Royal Academy in the following 
og as ung out of sight. Mr. Gambart, the publisher, bought it for 

af. ety the property of Mr. J. Miller, of Liverpool. 
a... cf ¢ treatment Mr. Harvey's pictures have reeeived from the Royal 
—- as — him to discontinue his coutributions to the annual 
ms ions in 7 rafalgar Square, we will not presume to say, but he has sent 
~~ ing since “ The Bowlers.” He has, however, exhibited in Edinburgh, in 
54, two laudscapes—“ The Head of the Burn,” and “ Sundown,” which were 





_ - £100 each; in 1855, “The Night Mail”—a railway-train whirling | 
irough an open country amid darkness, and “‘ Pompeii,” a view taking in the | 


line of pillars in the Forum, with Vesuvius in the distance: the former wa 
" : ) 

— by the Edinburgh Association for £120; the latter by Mr. J. Beveridge, 
oO Edinburgh, for £130. In 1856 he produced two views of “Loch Lee,” 
yh ee he sold for £250 to Mr. John Rankin, of Edinburgh; a view 
pf Skene, and a portrait of Dr. John Brown, treated historically ; 
in 1857, “Joun BUNYAN AND HIS BLIND DAUGHTER SELLING STAYLACES 
cota re wr Jain,” engraved on this page, and sold to Mr. R. 
> inburgh, for 00 ; ——** Fi — 2 
tame Pod Pic La 400; and a landscape—“ Ferregan ’’—sold to the 
_if we could afford to extend our remarks over another page or two, we should 
prea gy unsaid of what might be written of the tet of pictures we have 
sg 3 = can, however, ouly generalise our remarks, and that very 
re bei Mr. Harvey been a less skilful artist than he has proved himself 
» he would yet be a popular_one.. La the subiects selected_from the history 





| scenes without arriving at this conclusion ; 
| the popularity he 


J. aod G. P. Nicholl 


Kop: 7} eee . 
Dpraved by JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS BLIND DAUGHTER AT THE DOOR OF BEDFORD JAIL. H 


of the Covenanters, he made what is commonly called a “suecessful bit ;” 
though specifically national and sectarian, they are of universal interest. In his 
other representations of Scottish life he shows himself a close observer of human 
nature, and a faithful and poetical delineator of what passes before his eyes, or 
is suggested to his imagination : he is serious or humorous, as befits the ocea- 
sion, and either toa degree that few artists attain to. There is an extraordinary 
individuality in his characters which makes each its own interpreter of what it 
is, and what is its business on the scene of action; and also an earnestness of 
purpose and feeling which indicates that the mind of the painter has deepl 

entered into his work: it is quite impossible to analyse one of these Seottieh 
and to it Mr. Harvey owes much of 
most deservedly enjoys. The pictures which are not so entirely 
national have excellences of their own not less notable than his other works. 
His style of painting ia bold and firm, neither too loose in manipulation, nor too 
precise in matters of detail: his arrangement of light and shade is, generally, 


| most striking and powerful in effect, aud his colouring warm and luminous. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. | 

No. 2.—JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 
Ir the world of Art be ennobled by men of high 
genius, whose walk through life is directed by high- 
mindedness, how much more is “that smaller world” 
which claims to be their birthplace raised among 
the nations when she may say, “ these are my sons |” | 
England has few greater men to boast of than John | 
Flaxman ; and among all her artists there is not one 
to whom other nations will more willingly accord 
the place of honour. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether Flaxman is not more honoured and better 
understood abroad than at home. 

If there ever was an honest man who, by earnest 
application and devoted study, achieved glory—and 
who, by simplicity of life and purity of thought and 
action, left us a lesson how that glory should be | 
borne, it was he, Fuseli, in one of his satiric moods, 
called him “the Reverend John Flaxman.” Let us 
accept the term (born of a sedateness which Fuseli 
disliked) —he was reverend ; if all that claims reve- 
rence can win it. For seventy-two years had he 
lived on earth—as a sickly boy, a poor struggling 
student, a young man battling against poverty, a 
husband with no independence but the wealth of his 


THE RESIDENCE OF FLAXMAN IN BUCKING 


quired as an outfit for Rome, and it almost rivals in 
simplicity the late General Napier’s notion of all 


that was “necessary”’ for a field-officer. In Rome 


he had to work as well as study, and here he com- 


| “bettered” circumstances made him worse—the | friend—the Rev. Mr. Mathew—discovered him try. 


declared. His life was passed in the study of Art | He still lived with his father at his house in the 


| no sense in using the term. 


"music, tinged with only enough of sadness to make | woods, and had furnished them with innumerable 


| ances by the force of its own power ; and glorious 
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own and his young wife's love. He emerges from | touching. Prop on his crute : ; 
the thraldom of early fate; he is employed and | behind the — of his wo “@ ete Fi' 
honoured ; he has more than enough for his own | figures), the child studied and read, and a a kl 
hands’ labour; he is the prosperous ruler of other cough was the only announcement of his ln y 
and humbler Art-labourers ;—is he changed? have | when one who was destined to be an mowed 

















contradiction we too often see? No; heis still the | ing to master a Latin book. In a few years he 
same simple man, with the same plain habits ; and | became stronger, studied harder, and was admitted 
“never too old to grow wise and good,” as he once | as a pupil to the Royal Academy at the age of fifteen 


and “ goodness;” his workmen loved him; he was | Strand, opposite Durham Yard, and so continued 
to them as a father, and in sickness or sorrow his | till 1782: he was then twenty-seven years of 
heart was ever open to counsel, and his purse to | when he hired a small house in Wardour Sieee 
aid, them. If such a life is not reverend, there is | and married Ann Denman. The remark made by 
| Sir Joshua Reynolds, that this last proceeding hed 
Allan Canningham—a man of a honest and poetic | “ ruined him for an artist,” really stimulated him to 
mind—has written a memoir of Flaxman which does | higher exertion and greater aspiration. He had 
the heart good to read. It is like a grand strain of | been for many years connected with the Wedg- 





it the more solemn; it rolls on over slight discord- | designs. They were all at low rates; yet his con- 
tinuous exertion, and small requirements, made them 
and beautiful are the closing notes of the theme. sufficiently remunerative to content Flaxman; and 
“His life was simple and blameless ; he was mild the careful savings of five years enabled himself and 
and gentle; anda more perfect exemplar of the good | wife to visit Rome. The writer of these notes has || 
man was to be found in his conduct than in all the | seen several of these bills to Wedgwood, in which I 
theories of the learned.” many small items of ten to fifteen shillings each for | 
Our first record of the quiet little sickly boy, who modelling, go toward swelling a long bill for only a 
afterwards became the great academician, is very ‘ few pounds ; he has also seen a list of what he re- 











FLAXMAN'S TOMB IN THE GRAVE-YARD OF ST. GILES'’S IN THE FIELDS. 


a the front of the house has been altered also, ; her husband, John Flaxman, R.A.P.S., whose mortal 

me ae | a er it, on which is painted | life was a constant preparation for a blessed immor- 

he aot Is i c ools. The pure and child- tality; his angelic spirit returned to the Divine Giver 
genius of Fiaxman would approve the change | on the 7th of December, 1826, in the seventy-secon 


posed his noble designs to Homer, Eschylus, and 
Dante. For seven years he stayed in Italy, and a 
better apprenticeship no man served to Art in her 
chosen land. He returned to England experienced 
and famed. The statue of the Karl of Mansfield, for 


which he had received a commission in Rome, was 


the first work completed on his return. 
He fixed his residence at No. 7, Buckingham Street 


Fitzroy Square, and he never left it during the rest | 


of his life, Cunningham calls it ‘a modest house ;” 
r is unpretending enough, as the reader may see 
rom our cut; it is of the monotonous cast that 


until the great capital has become a tiresome heap 
of inmanity. To it he added a small studio, and 
larger workshops for his assistants. Cunningham 
speaks of his visit, in 1825, to his little studio filled 
— models and sketches. “ There was but one 
= he says, “and a small barrel, which held 
: an @ board laid over it: on the former he 
nee On and occupied the latter himself, after 
= ps ay a favourite black cat, who seemed 
~ . er the act ungracious.” The studio hes 

peu, enlarged of late, and the premises behind re- 


| that converted his deserted studio to a home of in- 


struction for the children of the i 
poor. In this house 
died Mrs. Flaxman, on Feb. 7, 1820, in the sixtieth 


| year of her age ; her husband died here also, on the 


ith of December, 1826: he ha Y y 

in the burial-ground iengg Oe aa 
Giles’s in the Fields, adjoining the Old Church of 
St. Pancras, and he was afterwards laid in the same 
resting-place. Let us make a pilgrimage to this 


| once suburban spot. 


| last rest. So little is the spot know 


Flaxman’s tomb is a solid simple monument—no 


| unfit type i P. j i 
London builders rejoice in erecting by the thousand. | othe prave-vend, Camel’, it stands in _ 


midst of the grave-yard, but is yc i 

! yard, ot easy t - 
much as it has no distinctive mark it popes 
great man had desired this unpretending quietude 
which enveloped him in life, to be with him in his 
n or asked after, 


that the grave-digger himself could not point it out 


and when it was found i 

» passed away wit 
comment than “he supposed I had hice tytn 
it a little,” as the moss had grown thick in the 
hollows of the letters. The inscription is a long 


one, and first narrates the burial of his wife; then | 


follow the words—“ under the same stone is interred 





| of regard. 


year of hie age.” ‘This is followed by another to the 
memory of his sister, who died, 1833, in the sixty- 
fifth year of her age. Length of days, and honour, 
had fallen on all, ia accordauce with the great 
promise. 

We have said that the sculptor’s works are best 
known on the Continent, and most highly valued 
there. This is because the higher aspirations of Art 
are more familiarly studied there than among our 
selves. To a large number of Englishmen Flax- 
man’s outlines are as a sealed book: the art we 
chiefly value is that which presents simple transcripts 
of nature. It needs mental training to fully com- 
prehend his wondrous desigas, and their extraordl- 
nary embodiment of grandeur, poetry, and am 
plicity. The higher we educate ourselves 12 Art, 
the more we shall understand and appreciate them: 
and not only them, but all else in Art that is worthy 
Flaxman’s admirers among his ow? 
countrymen are “fit, though few.” His works @p- 
peal to the highest feelings of the refined Art-student; 
but combined therewith we also find the simplicity 
of true greatness. 








F, W. Farrsort. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


FOR PROMOTING THE FINE ARTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 





Tue Exhibition of 1858 is unquestionably in ad- | 


vance of its predecessors of the last ten years. It 
is, in all respects save one, encouraging; showing a 
manifest improvement on the part of younger 
aspirants to fame, while several Art-veterans have 
contributed to augment its store of Art-wealth. 
These latter have not indeed done their best, but 
their aid is notwithstanding valuable, and it is 
especially welcome, as evidence that there exists a 
disposition ia high quarters to render this “ spring 
show” of Art one of the attractions of the metropolis. 
It will be the fault of the Directors, if the Institution 
does not proceed from good to better. 

The Exhibition consists of 588 works, of which 
fourteen are in sculpture: but as usual, the sculpture 
resembles table ornaments rather than productions 
of Art. It was opened to the public on Monday, 
the 8th of February; and the private view, on the 
Saturday preceding, was, as heretofore, attended by 
many of the artists, amateurs, and collectors of the 
metropolis. They must have been gratified by the 
* show ;” but must have seen with sorrow and shame 


worst of the evils to be encountered by contributors 
to the Institution—by such contributors, that is to 
say, as are unknown, ignored, or tabooed. We will 
give the carpenters and their instructors who hung 
the painting by Noel Paton the credit of kuow- 
ing nothing about that gentleman, and of being 
utterly unconscious of the merits of his work; we 
doubt very much if they ever heard the name until 
they saw it on the slip of paper that accompanied 
his offering ; but, we ask, are such persons to be en- 
trusted with a task that demands a large amouut of 
acquaintance with artists and Art—to say nothing of 
critical acumen and the power of separating excel- 
lence from mediocrity? Mr. Patou has reached a 
position in which he can sustain little injury from 
the ignorance of his judges; but it is not so with 
others, to whom reputation is life. 

Again, we implore the directors of the British 
Institution, if they are themselves unwilling or 
unable to discharge a duty which the public believe, 
and are taught to believe, they do discharge—to call 
to their aid assistants capable of undertaking it for 
them, and who shall be made openly responsible for 
the issue. The mystery that now prevails there is 
a deplorable fact ; we know not of whom to com- 
plain, whom to accuse, against whom to appeal— 
“thou canst not say I did it” is the answer to 





that honours were withheld from the deserving. 

The British Institution was established ‘“ for 
the Promotion of Art :”’ it is, above all other “ helps 
and outlets”’ to Art, that from which the younger 
artist expects, and reasonably expects, to derive im- 
mediate advantage. Here his advanced competitors 
are few: here examination becomes easy, inasmuch 
as he is not lost in a crowd; and to this exhibition 
collectors resort in order to extend “‘ patronage” to 
neophytes in the profession. Many are they who 
obtained here their earliest substantial encourage- 
ments to labour and study. 

Here then, especially, care should be taken that 
contributors may consider justice assured ; yet here 
notoriously, year after year, we find evidence of the 
grossest “ favouritism ;” while ‘ bad places,” or re- 
jections altogether, may be foxetold with as much 
certainty as that the day of opening will be early in 
February. ‘There is a mystery in the management 
here that, notwithstanding our experience of twenty 
years, we could never fathom; there are so many 
persons responsible—or apparently so—that we 
know not on whom responsibility rests; whether 
on the whole of the Directors or a part ; or whether 
each and all deny that any duty of any kind is im- 
plied by the annual appearance of their names in 
the catalogue. We verily believe that no one of 
them sees the collection before the private view, and 
that the selecting, hanging, arranging, and rejecting, 
are left altogether to the keeper, his clerk, and the 
carpenters; while even these we cannot hold ac- 
countable, inasmuch as they are merely the hands of | 
the heads, in whom the public are taught to have 
trust, and to whom artists are compelled to confide 
their hopes of honour and recompense. 

We have repeatedly entered our protest against 
this shameful dereliction of a solemn duty ; we have 
done soin vain; there is not, we believe, one of the | 
Directors who gives himself a moment’s thought, or | 
an hour’s work, to the hanging of pictures—still 
less to the acceptance or rejection of pictures—at | 
the British Institution. The natural consequence is, | 
that let an artist who deserves honour, but has not 
yet attained it, send in a work, the chances are 
against its being accepted at all; or if accepted, | 
that it will be so placed as to act as a stumbling. | 
block, rather than a staff on his way to fame. We | 
appeal to the experience of all who have watched 
the progress of this Institution, to say if there be any 
exaggeration in these assertions. 

We cannot indeed call into court the witnesses 
who are excluded from it; but our readers may be 
assured that we are confiding in no light testimony 
when we say that among the hundreds “ rejected,” 
there are works that would do credit to the most 
ambitious exhibition of the Metropolis; nay, it is 
more than probable that we shall point attention to | 
some of them when hung—on the line—on the walls | 








of the Royal Academy in May. 

But of the pictures that are hung, all visitors 
may jndge; and in reference to these, we assert 
there are proofs of error so gross as not to be 
defended by the plea of ignorance. - Ignerance-there 
no doubt is: it is very manifest ; but that is not the | 


every suspicion; and it is utterly impossible to 
fight with the shadows who do the work. 
These remarks—and they are by no means new 


to readers of the Art-Journal—seem to us abso- | 


lutely and painfully necessary as a commencement 
of our notice of the exhibition; we repeat that, 
notwithstanding, it is very encouraging, and unques- 
tionably an advance on all its predecessors, since 
the abrogation of that rule which permitted the 
hanging of pictures that had been exhibited else- 
where. 

No. 1. ‘A Yarn,’ F. Stone, A.R.A. The yarn 
is spun by an old fisherman to a youth, who may be 
his grandson. They are small half-figures, inge- 
niously relieved by a dark background, in which ap- 
pears suspended a portion of a herring-net. ‘The artist 
having worked for textures, the picture does not show 


may serve as a memorandum of the vast mass; but 
the subject is not interesting for a picture. It is a 
large painting, in which the huge vessel is presented 
as seen from the water at night: there is a fine 
touch of poetry in the background ; but the subject 
is scarcely worthy of the labour it has received. 

No. 23. ‘Dutch Fishing-boats — Tide flowing, 
Wind off-shore,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. The inei- 
dent has been already frequently painted by Mr. 
Cooke, and perhaps more faithfully than in this 
composition. ‘The principal boat is a “ pink,” which 
appears to be just come in, as the crew unship the 
rudder and haul down the foresail. The boat is 
painted in all her detail with the utmost precision— 
a nicety of finish which contrasts singularly with 
the water, the forms of which not only do not 
satisfy the eye, but they are made out with a laxity 
of execution which would seem to be the work of a 
hand less experienced than that of the author of the 
work, 

_No. 27. ‘A Hard Word,’ W. Hemstey. A small 
picture, in which are introduced a country school- 
dame with a few of her pupils; but, prominently, a 
boy who is stopped by the hard word. It is worked 
out with great care, and is a production of rare merit. 

No, 28. ‘The ‘Twa Dogs,’ Sir BE. Lanpsrer, 
R.A. This is the second time that Sir E. Landseer 
has treated this subject. Years ago, in the very 
youth of his reputation, he painted “The Twa 
Dogs,” that version which became the property of 
Mr, Sheepshanks, and which now, throngh the pa- 
triotism of that gentleman is placed in the public 
collection at Kensington. ‘That work, more than 
this, is entitled to be considered a suggestion from 
the verse of Burns, from the landscape and the co- 
relative poses of the animals, which are unmistake- 
ably conversational. In this picture we have only 
the heads—one of a well-conditioned Newfound- 
Jand— 

* His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Show he is nane 0° Scotland's dogs; 


His lockit, letter’d braw brass collar, 
Show him the gentleman and scholar.” 


The other is that of a collie, with an expression 





the remarkable tenderness of surface which has dis- 
tinguished Mr, Stone’s productions. It is, however, 
palpably substantial ; the head of the youth is a very 
characteristic study. 

No. 2. ‘A Pond in the Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, | 
A.R.A. A small agroupment of cows, very like | 
preceding pictures. 

No. 3. ‘On the Eden, near Carlisle,’ E. J. Nre- 
MANN. This view, which presents the river in the 
nearest section, is taken at some distance below Car- 
lisle, and shows in the distance the Cumberland hills. 

No. 4. ‘Extract from my Journal whilst at 
Abbotsford,’ Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A. The extract 
is this :—‘ Found the great poet in his study, laugh- 
ing at a colley puppy playing with ‘ Maida,’ his fa- 
vourite old deer-hound, given him by Glengarry ; 
and quoting Shakspere, ‘Crabbed age and youth | 
cannot live together.’ On the floor was a cover of | 
a proof sheet, sent for correction by Constable, of | 
the novel then in progress. N.B. This took place | 
before he was the acknowledged author of the 
Waverley Novels.” The picture is small; and the 
dog suggests rather a puny lurcher than a noble 
deer-hound. We know not whether this famous | 
dog were blind of the left eye, but he appears so | 
here, and his left leg has the appearance of being 
broken. The puppy is biting Maida’s tail, to which | 
he has turned from the above-mentioned paper 
cover, that yet bears legibly Sir Walter’s name and 
address. ‘This picture is as freely painted as any that 
Sir E. Landseer has ever executed—a sustained pro- 
test against Pre-Raffaellism. The accessories are 
few, but they are rendered of the utmost value. 

No. 5. ‘Sand-pit, near Chilworth, Surrey,’ W. 
S. Rose. A small picture—io truth, a miniature 
landscape—sparkling in the fulness of the animation 
of nature. 

No. 6. ‘Cross Purposes,’ T. M. Joy. We meet 
here a lady with two lovers, each of whom is de- 
sirous of slipping a note into her hand. ‘The incident 
is pointedly told, and the picture is carefully and 
well painted. 

No. 13. ‘Camelias,’ Mrs. Riwer. These flowers 
are red and white, fresh and brilliant, and they are 
accompanied by a scrap of matting—a simple, but 
effective-auxiliary, -- -——-- ‘ 

No, 22. ‘The Leviathan,’ E. J. Niemann. This 











anything but attractive. Of the two heads but little 
that is new can be said; they seem to have been 
painted with even more than the artist's usual 
facility. ‘These two pictures have been painted, we 
presume, at Penshurst, whither the great eynographer 
retired for the benefit of his health, which it may 
be hoped is so far restored as to ensure a conti- 
nuation of his works. 

No. 86. ‘The Heath at Albury, Surrey,’ Vicar 
Core, The road here is a little too high in tone; 
but for this, the picture, as far as we can see it, is 
unexceptionable. ‘The trees and the lower herbage 
have been studied with close reference to nature. 

No. 37. ‘ Fountain di San Giorgio, Port of Genoa,’ 
J. Hottanp. This fountain, with its detail, con- 
stitutes the principal foreground quautity of the 
composition, and beyond this we see, in the sun- 
shine, an array of the superb palaces of Genova /a 
ricca, overtopped by remoter hills. The subject is 
difficult to dispose, perhaps more so than the similar 
subject, which we think Mr. Holland has also 
treated, ‘The Slave Fountain at Leghorn:’ it is, 


| however, a sparkling and most graceful composition. 


No. 39. ‘ Fruit, painted from Nature,’ Miss E. H. 
Srannarp. The grapes and other fruits are very 
skilfully reudered, but the background is an unfor- 
tunate section of the picture. 

No. 40. ‘Il Veutaglio,’ R. Rormwet. It is now 
some years since we have seen a work by this 


| painter. This is a study of a maiden with the fan, 


which gives the title to the picture. Like all simi- 
lar studies of Mr. Rothwell, the colour is singularly 
brilliant, but the eyes are so large as to be naturally 
impossible in such a face; it is, however, graceful 
as a composition, and excellent as a “fancy portrait a 
of much interest and beauty. 

No. 47. ‘Caernarvon Castle—approaching Storm,’ 
J. B. Pyne. This is the view usually given of 
Caernarvon—that is, we see it from the water's edge, 
closing in middle distance the right section of the 
picture. ‘The eye is led to it on the right by a line 
of buildings, and a variety of objects distributed in 
an order as picturesquely broken as possible. But 


| this is not palpably felt, because immediately before 


the castle lies a boat and a large buoy, so red as to 
excite astonishment at the daring which could ven- 
ture such a disposition. It is, however, very judi- 
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toil to listen also. The woman’s earnestness induces 
the officer to suspend for a moment his orders, and 
essay to catch the sounds which he would so gladly 
hear. He is a fine manly figure, calm and reso- 
lute, though worn with anxiety—whose cares are not 
so much for his own life as for those of all around 
him, and especially for the safety of his wife and 
child who are near him. The style of this picture, 
it may be observed, is very different from that of 
antecedent works; the story is, however, most cir- 
cumstantially narrated, and the subject is very 
pointedly indicated. 

No. 75. ‘Pio della Campagna,’ R. Buckner. 
Had this subject been Pio della Citta, we should 
have understood its point better than the allusion 
in this composition, in which we find principally a 
boy leading a dog of the Spitz breed. 

No. 76. ‘Tsaida, or Sidon, Capital of ancient 
to several interpretations. There are two figures : Pheenicia, looking towards Mount Lebanon,’ D. 
that of Justice holds a sword in her right hand, and | Rorerts, RA. The elder sister of Tyre, and, like 


ciously supported, and derives great value from ve 
greys, of which really the entire picture all but 
consists. We look with admiration on result so 
rich from the general subjugation of tint and tone. 

No. 48. ‘ Net-makiog,’ E. J. Copperr. A single 
figure, that of a fisherman’s daughter, occupied 
according to the title; it is substantially and care- 

inted. 
re. ‘Langdale Pikes, Windermere,’ G. Pettit. 
The lustrous reflection of the water in this picture is 
perfectly successful. 

No. 51. ‘Morning,’ L. W. Desances. A charm- 
ing picture; the work of an artist who always excels 
when he paints a fair woman. 

No. 52. ‘The Voice of Mercy,’ G. D. Leste. 
This is a work of strong Pre-Raffaellite tendencies, 
and, like many of the pictures of that school, is so 
obscure and indefinite in its narrative, as to be open 


—————$$_ 


and thus comprehending as principal feat 
Salute, Dogana, and adjacent ante which = 
eye is led by the lines of buildings on the quays, 
We look into this picture with much satisfacti 
and marvel at the unbaffled resolution with which 
every item of the long and intricate account is set 
and maintained in its place. The river is crowded 
with little figures admirably drawn and studiously 
national; and the subdued tints of the morning 
are sufficiently real to show that the painter has 
been at his sketch as early as the yet spare light 
would enable him to distinguish objects. 

No. 113. ‘ Hopes and Fears,’ 'T. M. Joy. A 
group of a mother and her child, the former clasp- 
ing the latter to"her bosom as if in apprehension of 
some imminent evil. The figures are large, and 
the feeling of the work is that of an earlier time: it 
is, however, an agreeable composition, effectively 
studied. 

No. 120. ‘ Knuckle Down,’ W. H. Kwicar. 





a greyhound by a chain in the left; whether she | her, fallen for like crimes under the curse of heaven. 
threatens the dog, or any person or animal not in Here we have the sea on our left, and the Lebanon 
the picture, is not clear, but Mercy, a second figure, | range closing the distance. So much alike are 
by her side interposes. Here the narrative termi- these remains—that is, of both cities—in site, quan- 
nates. tity, and general form, that both pictures seem to 

No. 55. ‘Gleaners’ Pastime,’ J.T. Harr. The | give views of the same place, but from opposite 
gleaners are two children, who are rubbing the corn | points. These two works form pendants, which ought 
out of the ears and blowing away the chaff; but the | to be inseparable. 
merit of the picture is in the landscape portion, 
which is wrought with the utmost nicety. 

No. 56. ‘Peter Boel Arranging his Model,’ L. 
Hacue. John Van Huysum we know, and Rachel 
Ruysch, also David de Heem and Maria Van Oster- 
wyk, but who art thou, Peter Boel, that art worthy 
to be painted by Louis Haghe? No matter, he is a 
flower-painter, and he caresses those children of the 
sun as lovingly as did the gentle Herrick. An 
excellent composition : his model is a vase of flowers, 
which he is arranging with a dainty touch, while 
nearer the window is his canvas ready for work. 
All the items of the picture are most suitable to the 
subject, and the lighting is very skilful; and as a 
background to the figure, the artist has adopted the 
rich tapestry pattern of the Brewers’ Council-room 
at Antwerp. The features may be those of Peter 
Boel, but we seem to have had a nodding aequaint- 
ance with them for the last half century ; it is in 
short a head that will fit any shoulders whose name 
begins with Van. But if Mr. Haghe be about to 
forsake water-colour for oil-painting, we fear that he 
will find the dereliction of water-colour the great 
error of his life. 

No. 62. ‘Tsur, or Tyre, Coast of Phenicia,’ 
1), Roperts, R.A. Here is the fulfilment of the 
propheey of Ezekiel (chaps. xxvi. and xxvii.), “And 
| will make thee like the top of a rock. Thou | lake subjects which the painter renders with incom- 
shalt be a place to spread nets upon. Thou | parable sweetness. The town lies on the right, and 
shalt be built no more, for I have spoken it, saith | the lake extends to distance between hills covered 
the Lord.” We view these monumental ruins as on | with verdure, until the distance melts into the sun- 

—— —— to the right into the sea, above light. The picture is everywhere most patiently 
me , , e i sid ee —. towards the spee- | elaborated, and the sunny tranquillity—which is 
ator, a long line of ruined foundations appears, and | evidently the sentiment proposed—is satisfactorily 





of two horses, tended by a boy. The animals, and 
the ground they are working, are well painted, but 
the grey horse does all the work. 

No. 82. ‘Castle of Chillon, Lake of Geneva,’ 
J.Danby. This famous castle looks smaller here 
than it has ever before appeared; but the view 
has been studied as a glowing evening effect, as 
which it is successful. 

No. 83. ‘The Visit to the Studio,’ L. HacuHeE. 
The visitors are an old gentleman and a young lady, 
and perhaps a friend, who, with the painter, is 
behind them. The figures are attired in dresses of 
the seventeenth century, a period to which, as to 
costume, Mr. Haghe is especially attached. The 
lower tones of the picture are broad, deep, and little 
broken, so that they fully sustain the principal 
light, the dress of the young lady. The work is 


elder Dutch painters, especially of Terburg, whom 
biographers love to call “the father of the conver- 
sation school.” 

No. 84. ‘Waiting for the Barge,’ G. Coxe. 





river; the animals are carefully drawn and judi- 
ciously grouped. 
No. 89. ‘Varenna.’ G. E. Herinc. One of those 


No. 80. ‘ Harrowing,’ W. H. Hopkins. A team | 


wrought out much in the feeling of certain of the | 


This is a study of three horses ou the bank of a | 


‘| between which the water rushes with a sullen heave, 
































phatic here. Beyond the ruins of the devoted city 
} a chain of mountains traverses the composition, 


passing to remote distance. The whole is generally 


forward with an execution perhaps unusually free. 
No. 63. ‘ Repose,’ H. Burrran Wiis. 


drawn with knowledge and perfect accuracy, but the 
charm of the picture are the dispositions of colour 
and light. 

No. 66. ‘A Vale near Beddgelert, North Wales.’ 
A. Witutiams. A small picture, picturesque as to 





thing that has ever been exhibited under this hame,. 
No. 67. ‘The Wounded Trooper,’ A. Coover, 
R.A. This is a very ancient subject—the horse 
standing by his prostrate master. 
well drawn, but there 
troop-horse 
No. 70. ‘The C umpbells are Coming— Lucknow, 


Jessie Brown, Se tembe 57,'F.G 
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| Hortor, 


low in tone, very unassuming in colour, and brought | 


subject, and as to colour infinitely richer than any- | 


\ | realised. 
| which the painter must have seen, as it is so em- | 


No. 90. ‘The Pride of the Moors,’ G. W. 


No. 91. ‘The Cathedral at Sens,’ L. J. Woop. 


ae — aa French cathedrals, that of Sens is lost 
Pen alin. oP wae yr phic —— , amid the buildings by which it is surrounded ; we 


have, consequently, only a partial view of the 
edifice. The subject is not so judiciously selected 
as others which the artist has recently painted. 

No. 93. ‘The Turn of a Straw,’ H. C.'Sexovs. 
The story 1s a rustic pair, youth and maiden, whom 
we see in confidential discourse at a stile. She 
bears on her head the produce of her day’s glean- 
ing, and plays with a straw between her fingers. 
He, however, is earnest and pressing, but she listens 
somewhat indifferently to the momentous propo- 
sition. Both figures are full of expression, and in 
that expression lies the tale of the two hearts. 

No. 102. ‘The Cottage Window,’ G. WeLIs. 


That is, a study ofa female figure at the window, well | 
drawn, and painted with much freshness of feeling, | 


but as to quality, far short of the excellence of this 

painter’s miniature works. 

_ No. 107. ‘Venice from the Riva Schiavoni — 

Early Morning,’ E. A. Goopaut. The point from 

which this view has been studied j 

the Doge’s palace looking towards the Grand Canal 
? 


The material consists of a sheltie and a | 
| brace of dogs: the pony is a characteristic type of 
his race. 


s the quay near | 


The title were enough to declare the subject ; three 
or four boys are playing at marbles, and he who is 
; about to shoot is ordered to “knuckle down.” 
| These figures display a great amount of profitable 
study ; every object and every line has its office in 
the composition, and the remotest section of the 
| picture has been as anxiously realised as the nearest 
| passage. 
No. 121. ‘A Dutch Shore—A Still Day after 
| Stormy Weather,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. Of this 
identical subject Mr. Cooke executes a continued 
| series of versions—fishing-boats just come in or 
| just going out, beached on a low level shore, with 
the wave line on the sand running transversely into 
the picture. The remarks made on No. 23 apply 
in a great measure to this work. 
No. 124. ‘ Immortelles,’ F. Wypurp. 
* Those whom she loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves—not dead—but gone before.” 
The title is given to a girl seated in a window, 
making a crown of those yellow flowers. She is pre- 
| sented in profile, and the figure is the conception of 
a refined and cultivated taste, with an expression of 
| feature inexpressibly sweet. The extreme purity 
| of the flesh tints is not more admirable than the 
| simple elegance of the dress. 
No. 125. ‘ On the Coast, Hastings,’ P. W. Exe. 
| The cliffs, although distant, are sufficiently true to 
indicate Hastings. The subject is full of appro- 
priate material, and very successful in effect. 

No. 127. ‘A Coast Scene from Nature,’ W. 
Hemstey. The locale is a grassy cliff overhanging 
the sea-shore, on which lie two boys, one in charge 
of a child, for the amusement of whom the other 

beats a tambourine. We submit that the subject had 
| been better and more natural if the figure charged with 
the care of the child had been a girl instead of a boy; 
‘be that as it may, the figures are exquisitely wrought 
| out, the colour and chiaroscuro are in the finest 
' taste, and the grassy bank on which this most 
simple agroupment is cast, is in itself an essay of 
great merit. 
| No. 139. ‘Disappointment.’ A. J. WooLMER. A 
female figure standing at a window in & pose of 
deep dejection. The grey hues of the dress con- 
| trast strongly with the expression of the features. 
As a study of colour it is exceedingly brilliant. 

No. 142. ‘An Evening after Bad Weather,’ A. 
W. Knet. The scene is an anchorage, which may 
| be anywhere ; and the shades of evening have fallen 
| on the sea, but the yellow sun-light yet lingers 2 
‘the lower sky. The principal object is a dismaste: 
| ship riding at anchor, which without other indi- 
cation evidences the kind of weather that has pre- 
| 





vailed. The artist has frequently painted this effect. 
No. 144. ‘Far Away,’ P. H. CaLpgRon. A 
study of a girl standing at a window immersed in 
| melancholy thoughts. She wears the costume pe 
culiar to the lower class of German women, a0 
every fold of that dress, as to form and tone, has 
| been most conscientiously painted. The picture 8 
| a success, but it is less ambitious than others we 
have seen exhibited under this name. es 
No. 145. ‘Schnabserthal,’ F. Ditton. This é 
is in fact a rocky ravine, the highway of a headlong 
foaming winter torrent, but now dry, save where 
| intersected by the stream, shrunk to its ust 
summer dimensions: a study of rocks and stones, 
painted in a low-toned breadth, as seen at twi- 
light, for the sun is low, and its rays light only & 
distant mountain peak. The subject has been 
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chosen with much feeling for pictorial quality, and 
worked out with a becoming sentiment, but the 
scene would have been better as a rocky solitude, 
without the presence of figures. 

No. 152. ‘The Peacock at Home,’ G. Lance. 
A quaint association, but not more so than the col- 
lective omnium gatherum compositions of some of 
the Dutch painters. It is a large picture, gorgeous 
in colour and elegant in arrangement. We have a 
heap of fruit lying on a sculptured marble garden 
bench, and above this is placed a peacock, the tail 
of which passes over to the left. The upper part is 
landscape. It is an attractive picture—the fruit is 
painted with the artist’s accustomed cunning, and 
the whole is most carefully brought forward. 

No. 155. ‘The Old Soldier and the Young 
Recruit,’ G. LanpsgEr. An excellent picture, full 
of point and character, which undoubtedly carries on 
the honours of the great name. 

No. 159. ‘The Hay-harvest,’ H. Jursum. The 
subject is not, as it might be expected, a hay-field, 
but the outskirts of a farm-yard, into which the hay 
is being carted for stacking. A chief feature in the 
picture is a group of magnificently-spreading trees. 
On the left the scene is most skilfully closed with 
indications of the comfortable abode of a wealthy 
farmer, while on the right it opens to distance, 
showing passages of wooded scenery common to 
sur own land, but such as no other country can 
boast. Every incident in the composition evidences 
the best accomplishments of the art. 

No. 167. J. Gitsert. ‘To this picture there is 
no title, but the subject is an incident in the life 
of Teniers, who, when about fifteen years of age, 
and painting in his father’s studio, was sur- 
prised by Rubens, who proceeded at ouce to touch 
upon his picture. We find, therefore, the great 
master seated before a piece of canvas roughly 
mounted, ou which the boy has been working. 
Young Teniers, his father, and mother are behind 
the chair of Rubens, watching attentively the progress 
of the picture. The work is rich and harmonious 
in its hues: to colour, the artist has chiefly addressed 
himself. A facility of sketching may have rendered 
Mr. Gilbert more or less careless of the realities of 
form, and those niceties of execution which are 
insisted on in academical education. But the 
picture is a production of striking brilliancy—the 
black and yellow, with the highly-glazed flesh tints, 
are powerfully effective. It establishes the character 
of the artist as a mau of the highest genius. 

No. 17]. ‘ Pike and Perch,’ H. L. Rotrr. There 
are but the two fish lying at the water’s edge. ‘The 
glistening freshness of their scales is a most happy 





raft, are about to be removed from their peril by 
the approaching boat of a brig, which is hove to to 
rescue the sufferers. The sea is perfectly calm, and 
the sun is setting. The materials are slightly 
treated—too much so for so large a canvas, but the 
effect is felicitously made out. 

No. 206. ‘The Companions,’ C. Dukes. This 
fellowship exists between a child and a dog, both of 
which are in the lap of the mother of the former. 
The group is painted with great firmness. 

No, 211. ‘The After-Dinner Nap,’ F. WeEKes. 
A study of a man sleeping. The head is admirably 
realised. 

P No. 219. ‘The Lake of Como,’ T. Danny. This 
is the first foreign subject of its class that we 
remember by this painter, who has been hitherto 
painting Welsh and Scottish scenery, which, in the 
manner of the art, this picture is made very much to 
resemble. The breadth of the canvas is, with little 
exception, water and sky, certainly beautiful in colour, 
to which all form is sacrificed. There are here and 





| there points to force the effect, but the mellow colour 


| 





| be or be not unimpeachably true as to the locality, 
| it impresses the mind with a conviction of truth. 


imitation of the appearance of fish but just removed | 


from the stream. 

‘ No. 173. ‘ Mill near Trefriew, North Wales,’ E. J. 
NieMANN. This isa large picture, presenting a stream 
flowing over a rocky bed enclosed by masses of foli- 
age, between which appears the mill. 
feature of the composition—the trees, are painted 


The chief | 


with a free and a full brush, in tints mellow and | 


harmonious, and affording a strong opposition to 
the lighter passages. 

2 No. 183. ‘The Road to Seville,’ R. ANSDELL. 
The title affords no key to the subject of the com- 
position, which is essentially a cattle-picture. It is 
large, and contains principally a team of bullocks 
drawing a cart in which are two or three country- 
people. t 
standing in a position which the painter must have 


conscientiously studied. 


The eye rests instantly on the driver, who, | 
| Devon,’ T. J. Soper. 


seen, with a thin wand resting on the horn of one of | 


the animals, guides his course, and is evidently 
about to turn the vehicle. This is one of the most 
picturesque figures we have of late seen—his pose, 
his cuislets of cowskin with the hair on, his entire 
mise 18 striking, and of course genuine. The 
animals, it must be supposed, are characteristic 
studies. It is an admirable production, and excels 
everything that Mr. Ausdell has hitherto produced. 

No. 189. ‘ Beatrice di Dante,’ H. Wetcatn. A 
study of a female head with the features presented 
full to the spectator. The hair is not in colour the 
national deep black of Italy, but it is auburn, the 
hue that Titian, and other of the Italian painters, 
loved so much. The features are qualified with an 
expression of divine benignity. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


_ No. 197. ‘The Rescue,’ J. Dansy. The story | a place so picturesquely rustic as this. The infinity 
is of a shipwreck, The survivors, who are on a | of material represented here s0 conscientiously — 





and cunning manipulation would have derived 
greater value from forms more definite and sub- 
stantial. 

No. 221. ‘The Drove,’ F. W. Keyu. The scene 
is an extensive and gloomy moor, carefully rendered, 
with well preserved distances; and the drove con- 
sists of a few horned cattle and a flock of sheep, 
drawn with the knowledge which this painter always 
shows in his works. 

No. 223. ‘An Ancient Roman Tomb,’ W. Lin- 
TON. A small picture, showing a yet substantial ruin 
on the left of the composition, the excellent palpa- 
bility of which approaches reality as nearly as Art 
can approach its model. There is a fine taste and 
classic zest in the picture, and these qualities would 
be more appreciable if the work were left without 
the final glaze which sullies its surface generally. 

No. 224. ‘ Suulight in a Shady Place,’ R. 
Roruwet1t. This sunlight falls on the cheek of 
a child—a little boy—a life-sized study of great 
beauty, for in this class of subject the painter has 
always excelled; the colour is tender and life-like, 
and the character graceful and winning. 

No. 225. ‘A Puritan in his Cups,’ A. H. 
Tourrter. A soldier of the seventeenth century, 
in buff coat and boots, sleeping in his chair. The 
figure has been most carefully studied, and the 
costume is accurate and circumstantially detailed. 

No. 231. ‘Remains of the Roman Baths at 
Treves,’ G. C. Stanrietp. Whether this picture 


These graceful arches, even in ruin, give a charming 
lightness to the mass which thns aloue were enough 
for a picture, but in addition to the beautiful colour 
in which it is brought forward, it is accompanied 
and relieved by minutely painted gradations of land- 
seape, that have been made out by a succession 
of infinitely nice processes of Art. 

No. 233. ‘Happy Times,’ G. Ssrrn. A group 
of three children playing on the greensward, who, 
together with the landscape scene, have been most 


No. 244. ‘Hook my Frock,’ W. Hewsney. A 
small picture of two cottage children, admirably 
drawn, and exhibiting the most perfect command of 
the expression of high and reflected lights. 

No. 247. ‘The River Teign, near Chagford, 
Qualified by more of the 
freshness of nature, and disqualified by less of the 
reliance on manner, than we have seen in antecedent 
works. 

No. 249. ‘November Moonlight on the Thames, 
Windsor,’ Captain J. D. Kixe. A most pleasant 
picture by a veteran artist who always does well. 

No. 251. ‘Medora,’ H. O’New. A head in 
profile, of which the skin surface is slightly waxy, 
but otherwise a graceful study. 

No, 259. ‘ L’Incognita,’ L. W. Desances. The 
incognita is but indifferently preserved; that is, 
although the lady be veiled, she would be readily 
recognised by those who knew her. This figure 1s 
a study of the size of life, elegantly attired ia modern 
costume; the veil over the face is a most perfect 
representation. , 

No. 264. ‘The Forge,’ W. Provis. The painter 
must have experienced some difficulty before findiug 


such a museum of paintable valuables—must have 
been half a century in course of collection. 

No. 264. ‘Interior of St. Jaques Church, Antwerp,’ 
C. H. Stantey. Every peripatetic artist sketches 
or draws some part of this interior, but it is here in 
full, and has never been more faithfully described. 

No. 275. ‘ Peggy Maclure waiting for Morton’s 
return from visiting Quintin Mackell, of Irongray,’ 
E. U. Evpis. A full-length figure, with a head of 
much sweetness—but faulty as to the drawing of 
the limbs. 

No. 276. ‘Early Morning on the Thames near 
Putney,’ E. C. Witttiams. Certainly the most has 
been made of the subject; it would be difficult of 
belief that anything near Putney could be made so 
interesting. 

No. 292. ‘The Domestic,’ J. M. Arkinson. A 


| Very successful imitation of the Dutch; the subject 
| is a woman scraping carrots at a window, the balance 


of light and shade is managed so as to render it 


| powerful and substantial. 


No. 204. ‘A River Scene,’ C. Smrru. A small 
composition of water, and all the waterside greenery 
—willows, sedges, and rushes—made out with much 
spirit. 

No. 298. ‘Tantallon Castle,’ J. J. Witson. In 
this large picture the view of the ruin is taken from 
the beach, with the sea opening on the right, so as 
to comprehend a view of the Bass Rock. The near 
rocks on the left lie in three successive, and about 
equal, quantities—a repetition of uniformity which 
must have escaped the observation of the painter. 
This picturesque remnant is a standard subject with 
northern artists. 

No. 306. ‘A Fresh Day,’ A. Monzacue. There 
is much good feeling in the manner in which the 
proposed subject is sustained. 

No. 807. ‘ The Winter Bed of an Alpine Torrent,’ 
Harry Jonnson. The water-course winds upwards 
between the rugged sides of the mountains, until it 
leads the eye to a distance where a mountain peak 
rises lighted by the rays of the setting sun. The 
place is a desolation of rocks and stones; a solitary 
goat is picking the scant herbage, and a dead tree 
evidences the force of the winter torrent. The senti- 
ment is deeply impressive. 

No. 323. ‘ Fruit, &e.,’ W. Durrietp. The sub- 
ject is a large basket of a plums, pines, 
and a cockatoo. ‘The grapes are charming in trans- 
parent and luscious colour. 

No. 330. ‘ Saarburg on the Saar, Rhenish Prussia,’ 
G. C. StanrieLtp. ‘This subject is new—we make 
the observation because it composes so well. The 
view is taken from the level of the river, whence 
the quaint old houses rise, and above them the 
cathedral, the lines of which are carried on by those 
of the retiring cliffs. ‘The finish and texture of the 
work are admirable. 

No. 838. ‘Short Change,’ J. Conriinson, The 
subject is scarcely worth a thought trom an artist 
with such a power of execution as we see here, but the 
principles of the composition are worthy of Teniers. 

No. 842. ‘Good Night,’ J. Morocan. This is 
the valediction of a young lady who is about retiring 
within her chamber. As to colour and light the 
face is really a beautiful passage. 

No. 344. ‘Peep-Bo!’ H. Vansepen. The study 
of the Dutch masters is at once obvious here, The 
point of the picture is a female figure opposed to a 
light wall ; a child is playing at hide-and-seek in the 
ample folds of her dress. 

No. 345. ‘Mountain Road, near Arona, Lago 
Magyiore,’ G. E. Henino. This road passes 
obliquely upwards from the right of the composi- 
tion, and beyond it is seen the lake encompassed by 
the vast mountains of the district. ‘The broken 
foreground affords an opportunity of employing a 
mass of shade to force the higher tones, and the 
result is most successful. ‘This is one of the very 
best efforts of the painter. 


No. 349. ‘On the Shore,’ T. Datzint. A 
pleasant picture, exhibiting considerable ability. 
No. 351. ‘Harvest ‘Time,’ A. J. Starx. The 


field is closed by trees, over which we have a glimpse 
of a beautifully diversified distance. The subject is 
full of material,—the whole very carefully brought 
forward. 

No. 359. ‘A Tributary to the Greta,’ J. Stark. 
We are surprised to meet, so far north as the 
Greta, this painter, who rarely ventures beyond the 
home circuit. The trees, water, and general circum- 
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| 
+e of | WinutaMs. This subject has been well chosen, and 
stance of this picture are full of the fresh reality of ee * rosea fling, re 
a No. 360 ‘Wind against Tide, Ostend Pier,’ E. No. 435. ‘ Hauling in y-eitgeonen. Be noe 
' a A R H.A. From about the centre of the | rorp. A coast scene, with figures occupied accord- 
pen to sea, to which it has been the purpose | ing to the title. pean, br 1s a 
» communicate the effect proposed in| No. 442. ‘An Autumnal Evening—or ales, 
phy I aggttee has succeeded. Breryihieg in | H. J. BoDDINGTON. A — of Med oo 
the picture looks very wet, and the wind is so much | tive material; a lake shut in by mountai 2 i 
a reality, that we feel it. a broken foreground, on which are trees = = 
No. 365. ‘Interior of St. Mark’s, Venice—Chapel | dergrowth. The whole of the lower part : e 
of St. James,’ W. Teveix. This chapel may strike | scene is in twilight, but the mountain peaks are 
the spectator as being somewhat larger than the | brilliantly illumined by the setting oe -s 
reality; the mind is impressed with the grandeur No. 448. “On the Severn, North V es, } . 4 
and space of the building, and everything that could | Parnis. The river here is very narrow, = : at 
detract from these impressions is suppressed. little of it is seen, the view being interrupted by a 
group of lofty trees, which, in the force of their 
SOUTH ROOM. shade, are opposed to the sunshine, that lights up 
No. 874. ‘Evening on the Teign,” W. Witttams. | the left of the picture—the result being a very 
We can scarcely believe the Teign to be so broad | attractive production. 
and lake-like as we see it here: be that as it may, it No. 455. W. BRroMLey. 
~ : = view. The artist has been | ° ee ae SS 
No. 375. ‘Vale of the Dee from above Pont-y- | These, we need not say, are the parting words of 
Sylitau,’ J. W. Oakes. The object of the artist in Romeo. The time is of course night, and the scene 
this picture—to give distance by the indefinition of | the garden. The two figures - —— standing, 
objects, and mixing the horizon with the clouds— | and the moonlight falls upon them—de RThy 4 
fails, we think, of the intended purpose. It is an cially the outline—with the most agreea € resuit. 
ambitious work, but too broad, too atmospheric, | We cannot see the work well, but it appears to be a 
yet with great experience and exquisite feeling. One | production of great merit. Tyrol 
or two sharp lines and definite quantities would | No, 459. Charcoal Burning on the Tyrolese 
awaken the whole from its dreamy listlessness. Alps,’ Harky Jounson. Salvator would have been 
No. 383. ‘ The Robber’s Cave,’ J. A. Firzcerap, | enchanted with the scene. We sce just enough of 
This is a fairy tale, in which we read of the heroes | the charcoal-burners to believe them robbers, smug- 
- : glers—anything desperate; and the tone of the 


—or heroines— 


(“Which are ye, dark and dread Baotians? ") wild as can be well conceived, we have a picture in- 


—reposing in a nest-like retreat all but embosomed | tensely romantic. 
in summer foliage, and garlanded by gnomes and NO. 4 ; 
sprites and elves of every possible colour ; and forms | subject is a couple of ornamented facades, on one of 
which professors of comparative anatomy might | the smaller canals, rendered with much taste and 
pertinaciously dispute. The little picture is full of | excellent colour. 

the most quaint conceptions worked out by the| No. 465. ‘Daughters of Eve,’ E. J. Copperr. 
nicest elaboration. A couple of girls gathering apples: both figures and 

No. 395. ‘A Glimpse of the Marshes of Essex,’ | trees are palpable realities. 

J. S. Raven. The broken foreground and airy | No. 466. ‘ Vessels off Flamborough Head, coast 
distance of this view are coloured with exquisite | Of Yorkshire,’ J. W. CarmicnarL. The coast line 
taste. | in this view passes into the composition on the 





picture being generally sombre, and the locality as | 


No. 463. ‘Venice, W. N. Harpwicx. The | 


these she flits on filmy wings almost within reach, 
but is never caught; in her train are the poet, the 
soldier, the statesman, the philosopher; and Nee 
most in the race are the habitual pleasure-seekers 
of the every-day world. And, as we read on the 
frame, “‘the end of these things is death” —a form 
like the angel of Death hovers over the whole, and 
many are already stricken and cast on the ground, 
| The narrative is so perspicuous as to require no 
| descriptive title. We are struck by but one anomaly 
| which, as the whole is based upon human passion, 
| is not a small one: it is intelligible that men should 

pursue a beauteous phantom in the shape of a 

woman, but we find women among the foremost in 

the race—they cannot be allured by female beanty, 
| and yet we can discern nothing else to attract 

them. There is much more to be said about this 
surpassing production, but we must wait another 
opportunity, for in truth it is impossible to judge of 
it here. We know it has passed the ordeal of eriti- 
cism in Edinburgh, and we know there are few if 
any better painters living than this artist. His 
genius is not a matter of question, neither are his 
powers to execute. We must take this work in trust; 
and so must the Directors of the British Institution. 

No. 495. ‘ The Island of Philie, Nubia, from the 
| North,’ Frank Ditton. This view of the temples 
| shows them almost enclosed by a variety of mounds 

and masses of sand, with but a small section of that 
_ part of the Nile which separates the island from the 
| main-land. The sun lights the temples with much 
| lustre, and the picture has the merit of looking a 
| probability. 
| No. 501. ‘The Young Pretender,’ T. F. Dicksee. 
An incident very likely to occur in childhood—a 
little girl about to give her doll the breast—very 
| naturally described. 

No. 502. ‘ Roman Cathedral, from Place de la 
Calende,’ L. J. Woop. A small picture, but a very 
| meritorious representation. 
| _ No. 503. ‘ Boy and Parrot,’ J. H. S. Mann and 

G. Lance. The child has a quantity of fruit which 
| he is anxious evidently to preserve ; but a cockatoo 
| looks fixedly at the tempting morceauz, much to 
| the apprehension of their possessor. Beautiful in 
colour and natural truth. 

No. 517. ‘ The Sister’s Grave,’ T. Brooxs. Im- 








No. 401. ‘Cattle—Shower passing off,’ H. | right, wherein in distance appears the lighthouse. | pressively treated: a female figure, in mourning, 
Mooxr. The cattle are most carefully drawn, and | At high water vessels approach very closely this | seated contemplating a recently closed grave. 
the proposed effect it is quite unnecessary to add to | part of the coast, and as the tide is at the full, there | No. 539. ‘The New Houses of Parliament, 
the title. is a brig sailing close in shore, under a stiff breeze | Westminster,’ H. Dawson. A most daring enter- 
No. 411. ‘ Fruit, Flowers, and Bird’s Nest,’ H. | and ona rolling sea. The forms of the water are | prise this same subject—very few of greater dif- 





















































W. Waxp. We do frequently see subjects of this | strikingly natural, liquid, and transparent, and most 
class worked out with a patience so exemplary as to | carefully modelled. The brig is most accurately 
become even proverbial. This is a small picture, in | drawn, and her rigging described with a technical 
which is a bird’s nest with eggs, some grapes, and knowledge which we see in the works of no other 
vine foliage, a flower or two, and other ecraps of marine painter. 
colour—a microscopic surface. But the bird’s nest | No. 481. ‘ Loch Ridden, Kyles of Bute, taken 
is the triumph of the picture,—the moss, cow-hair, | from Burntisland,’ G. Sant. "Though with certain 
the infinitesimal lichens, the minute and tender | evidences of having been painted on the spot, we 
twigs of which it is composed, are drawn with a | cannot receive as true the extremely cutting lines of 
Jinesse so distressingly minute that we wonder by | the mountain opposed to the sky, while the outlines 
what cunning the brushes have been made with | of less distant objects are much less severe 
which such things have been wrought out: but if No. 482. ‘ Hawthorn Gathering,’ J. C LEwIs 
Foy the painter, our only question would be, | Amid the full and luxuriant bloom of the thorn, we 
om lone gb ad mea yg _ ote Ud —— the white boughs, from 
; ; ; A. F. ] | : idantly the tender flowers. It 
Painted with the usual skill; a combination of force | 18 a spirited essay. ; 
and delicacy which characterises all the works of ‘ 
this accomplished lady. 
No, 420. Frank Wynurp. 


_ No. 492. ‘The Triumph of Vanity—an Allegory,’ 
Noe Paton, R.S.A. This really magnificent 
work demands at the hands of all whose office it is 
to write of it, a detailed description; at least a 

| Hotice evincing an appreciation of the thought and 
labour which have been expended in its production ; 
but it 18 unfortunately placed, insomuch that the 
finer passages cannot be seen. We know that Mr. 

Paton finishes his pictures very highly, and it is 
probable that this is not an exception ‘to his usual 
practice. The subject is the infatuation of the 
world in its pursuit of vanity; we confess freely 
that allegory is not to our taste—so difficult of pro- 
duction is the strain of allegory in its didactic purity 
that it is more difficult to succeed in it than in any 
other class of subject. Of twenty allegorical essays 
that may pass under our notice, nineteen indepen- 
dently of all absurdities and imbecilities are tainted 
with vulgarity and caricature. ‘The “ Vanity ” of this 
picture is @ Woman personally most alluring, but with 
as well as can be seen, a most sinister expression of 
countenance. She is followed by a crowd in which 


every estate of mankind is represented, aud before 


“ Eves not down dri pt, nor over bright, but fed 
With the clear pointed flame of chastity,” 


This is a profile study of the head of a girl, costumed 
in elegant taste, charming in colour, and impressive 
in sentiment 
No 421. ‘Loch Lomond,’ J. Peet. But little 
of the loch is seen indeed only a nook beyond cer- 
tain sections of rough and broken ground, and rocks 
wherein lies the force of the picture. The materials 
a well together, and are successfully realised. 
» 0 $26. *Gate-Crags and Village of Grange, 
. “tater G. Pertir. The subject, with its most 
stri ‘ing features, the towering crags, is brought for- 
“— with extraordinary truth. 
. 427. ‘A - of 
n Yi oT. “A Woman of the Roman Campagna,’ 
u She is in holiday costume, and bears 
. ther head: the impersonation is charac- 
ristic, and the dress strictly national. 


N 83. *‘ Sune 
433 Sunrise— Popsham ou the Exe,’ W. 


& Crise « 





ficulty could have been chosen—and to say that it 
| has received justice, is to admit nothing in respect 
| of its merit; it must be said that it is one of the 
most remarkable works of this class that have of 
late years been produced. The view is taken from 
the Surrey side, a little below Westminster Bridge, 
so as to bring the towers of the Houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey as the dominant quantities 
in the picture. They rise near the centre, cut by 
the lines of the lower architecture, to which a 
repetition occurs iu the bridge. The left is occupied 
| by a multitude of river craft, and on the right is a 
| part of a barge, which would have been better left out, 
with its buoy. How few artists are there who leave 
reflected sunlight to itself! the trick of foreing 1s 
too transparent. It is evening, and a mellow 
hazy light prevails in the upper part, the sun being 
near the clock-tower. The water is overdone with 
work, it alone looks like paint. In the great 
| scramble for ‘Turner’s mantle, this painter seems to 
have obtained the best share of the garment. 

Among the remaining works we observe: No. 

| 549. ‘ Rosalind and Celia,’ by J. ARCHER, A.RS.A.; 
| No. 550. ‘The Towing Path, near Early, Berks, 
|G. A. Winxtams; No. 552. ‘An Alarm in India, 
| E. Hortey; No. 556. ‘Un Cercle um 18me Siéecle, 
Yves,’ G. pe St. Martin, a picture fall of figures, 
each finished like a miniature—a most beantiful pro- 
duction, but we cannot see it; No. 557. ‘On the 
Banks of a River near Bromley,’ E. Git; No. 558. 
‘French Lugger coming into Salcombe Harbour for 
Crabs,’ &e., T. S. Ropins: and of sculpture there 
are fourteen pieces, some of distinguished merit, 
| by Malempré, Alex. Munro, J. 8. Westinacott, Mrs. 
| Thornycroft, P. Van Linden, Hamilton McCarthy, 
and others. In conclusion, we do not doubt that 
| it will be admitted on all sides, that the present 
| exhibition is the most satisfactory that has for years 
been seen on these walls. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part XV, 





EFORE we pass under the bridge at Walton, we are 


distance (9 visit the village and the church: both 
are full of interest. In the village is the house 
of the President Bradshaw; at Ashley Park, not 
far distant, the Protector is said to have some 


William Lilly, the astrologer,— 


** A cunning man, hyght Sidrophel, 
That deals in Destiny's dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells,"— 


and his remains lie in Walton Church. On 


GAN + St. George’s Hill is an ancient encampment of considerable 
“es. ) size, which, although of date anterior to the Romans, was 
‘..¥ *" probably oceupied by Cesar when preparing for his struggle 


not only over Middlesex and Surrey, but into Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Kent, and even Sussex. 

Bradshaw’s house is now in a dilapidated state, inhabited by poor persons, 
but it retains several indications of its ancient grandeur; a chimney-piece is 
shown in the appended engraving; it is one of the remaining ornaments of a 
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INTERIOR OF BRADSHAW'S HOUSE. 


wainscoted chamber, in which, no doubt, “the regicides ” often sate in council ; 
indeed, there is a tradition that here the signatures were alfixed to the death- 
warrant of the king. 

We must enter the church, and—having examined a gorgeously-sculptured 
tomb, of much artistic value, from the chisel of Roubiliac, to the memory of 
Viscount Shannon—“ the fair black marble stone ” that records the name of “ the 
astrologer ”’—the white tablet that marks the grave of Henry Skene, the tourist— 
the singular monument to John Selwyn, whose heroic achievement of killing a 
stag after having leaped upon his back, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, is 
commemorated in “‘a brass,” now let into the wall—Chantrey’s beautiful statue of 
a mourner leaning on a sarcophagus, to the memory of “ Christopher D’Oyley”— 
we may criticise an object no less interesting as a record of the olden time— 





SCOLD'S BRIDLE. 


it is “the seold’s bridle,” one of the few “examples” yet remaining in England. 
It bears the date 1633, and the following iuseription,— 
** Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues when they are idle,"— 
and was presented to the parish by the person whose name it bears, because he had 
lost an estate “through the instrumentality of a gossipping, lying woman.” Its 
construction and mode of fastening are shown in the eugraving ; when locked, a 


called upon %o leave the boat, and walk a brief 


time resided ; at Hersham, in the vicinity, lived | 


with the Britons, under Cassivellaunus ; and it may safely be 
conjectured that his legions passed from this height into the valley 
to cross the Thames at Coway Stakes— “ea celeritate atque impetu.” 
From the summit of this hill is obtained one of the most striking 
and magnificent views to be found anywhere in England, extending 
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, , , 
flat piece of iron projects into the mouth, and effectually keeps down the 


| 





“unruly member.” The venerable church has, therefore, several objects of 
interest,—we can name but few of them; yet we may not forget that in the 
adjacent grave-yard was interred, some eighteen or twenty years ago, one 
* Who blazed 
The comet of a season,” 
an eloquent writer, a brilliant wit, a man of large knowledge and extensive 
learning ;_his grave is without a mark ; we had difficulty to find the secluded 
spot in which he lies: yet there are many who remember “ William Magin,” 





WALTON CHURCH. 


perhaps with more of admiration than respect, aud who will grieve that no stone 
distinguishes the place in which he rests “ after life’s fever.” 

We again make our way to the Thames, aud join our boat, passing under 
the long, narrow, and picturesque bridge here pictured, from a sketch by an 
excellent artist, Mr. W. E. Batcs. “It is, in fact, a sort of double bridge, a 
second set of arches being carried over a low tract of ground, south of the 
principal bridge which crosses the river.” From this bridge there is a plea- 
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WALTON BRIDGE. 


sant view of the Thames, above and below, Coway Stakes being immediately 
beneath us, and the new “ villa-planted” demesne of “ Oatlands hs ising 
gracefully from its banks.* We must pause awhile in “the deep” imme- 
diately under it, for it is famous fishing ground ; and here, perhaps more than 
in any other part of the Thames, the angler finds the Bream abundant. 


® ds is now “a village” of handsome houses, many of them with charming 
antmtcmedn A large hotel is in process of erection, and the - aw Bang 
attraction to none, distant. fifteen miles by rai eA, queen Elizabeth, the Consort ot 
- Oatlands, in which dwe e i A . 
je te ee of Charles L., and the hy no aeay ays on ay my =P 
its site being occupied by a modern mansion, which beca woye > AL < 
York, was at his death purchased by Mr. Ball Haghes, known .. Kav ent os 

hav through “ various hands,” has been divided into “ building ots. e 

pom lenyin bape) remains ; it was constructed at great cost for the —_- ean 
by three persons—a father and two sons— who were employed in the wor = pee 
years. It consists of five chambers, the sides and roofs of which are — - a spars, 
ores, shells, and crystals. In a little dell adjacent are several stones, numberin Dr . ps, 
sixty or seventy : they are the grave-stones of pet dogs,—the pets of her .~ —— 
the Duchess of York,—and many of them have appropriate inseriptions. e = 
died at Oatlands, in 1420, and was interred at Weybridge Church, where a a 
was erected to her memory, with a beautifully sculptured figure by ae: ‘ = 
church has been taken down, and a new and very graceful structure built =r 
from its site, Chantrey's monument has been re-erected in the new yy os 
vault originally in the transept, is now in the church-yard, The tall spire of Weybridge 


Chareh is seen from all parts of the adjacent country. 
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| 
nhabits most of the Jakes and rivers of England, 
Thames only in special localities : ay moe 
he glorious river, we have never yet caught one — ny wi 
ave ahh ¢ ° now describing. The bream is often .killed in larg 
part of it = os ds of weight between two and four pounds ; ere 
——- Ti, however, & poor fish—a degree worse than the barbe ; _ 
= mr nal oak quotes, in rt ference to it, a French proverb, to the effec 
; altho s . 


The Dream (abrams Brama)\ 
bat appears to be found in the 








beneath thick masses of overhanging foliage, skirt the stream. At the entrance 
into Hampton from Sunbury there are several good houses, that stand back at 
some little distance from the Thames; and in front of them the water-towers 
and other buildings of the London and Hampton works for the supply of the 
metropolis with water, have been recently erected. An attempt has been made 


| to impart an architectural character to these edifices, but they present a very 


questionable appearance after all. The passage across the water from Moulsey 
Hurst is effected by means of a truly primitive ferry-boat. Immediately 


| adjoining the landing-place stands Hampton Church, occupying a commanding 


position on rising ground. ‘To the edifice, however, unhappily may be assigned 


| a “bad pre-eminence,” as being among the very worst examples of the church- 


building of thirty years since. At that period the old church was pulled down, 
and the present wretched affair was erected at great cost. The village extends 


for some distance from the river towards the north; and at about a mile from 
| the church in that direction it has very recently expanded into a second village, 


THE BREAM. 


ee a i 
hath bream in his pond is able to bid his friend weleome ”* and 
as among the preparations for a feast :— 


that “ he who 
Chaucer cousiders it worthy of note, 


* Fall many a fair partrich hadde he in mewe, 
And m any a bream and many a luce in stewe. | 
The fish is flat and broad; the tail being long and “deeply forked.” The 
colour is of yellowish white.* 
Passing between low lands for the distance of about two miles, we arrive at | 
Sunbury +—a pretty village on the Middlesex side. There is a wear of consider- 
able length, and lower down a lock; the lock has been recently constructed on 
“scientific principles "—the water being raised and lowered by machinery, 
but the effect of the “improvement” is to embarrass and delay the voyager. 


SC\BUKY 


Flat and uninteresting are the meadows that stretch away from the Surrey 
bank of the Thames, as we voyage below Sunbury. Tall osiers, for the most 
part, shut out all distant views from the water. The villages of West and East 
Moulsey succeed in their turn. Between the former village and the river lies 
the low open tract, or common, known as Moulsey Hurst, and memorable 
ghiefly in the annals of pugilistic encounters and horse-racing. East Moulsey 
has very rapidly increased during the last few years. Fiue trees have dis- 
appeared, and rows of genuine suburban residences have sprung up in their 
places. A new church of an agreeable aspect has been added to the group, near 
the Hurst ; and opposite to the Palace of Hampton Court, the terminus of the 
railway and a cluster of hotels have established themselys s. The old church of 
Kast Moulsey is small, and belongs altogether to a period in which Moulsey 
itself was simply a country village, and had not yet risen to the dignity of a 
metropolitan ra lway station, : 

Situated on the Middlesex side of the 
from the river 6 edge 


trees and wel! kept 


Thames, the village of Hampton rises 
; and its long series of villas, with their orderly looking 
gardens, with here and there a fishing cottage peering from 


® There 


sa good ar 
here—J 


<perienced, as well 
Koctasox —w e cot 
© adjacent bank, Bes the 
toh close at hand, and the + 
day's sport. ‘The 


re than Oiffeen 


as a very civil and ever-ready fisherman 
age adjoins the bridge, and whose punts are moored at 
bream which abound in this lo« ality, there is a good barbei 
ach and dace are plentiful enough t give assurance of a 


ions at Walton are “ tal for anglers; and the distance is not 


mi from London 
"in anclent ree rus. this 
onabyr 


comfortable 
; 


és place 


s called Sunna yri, Sunneberie, Sun erie, &c. 
Sakon words—sunna, the s hb, and byri, a tow ar ’ nay 
‘ ’ ’ 
wri, a n m 


Mie sun, or with a southern aspect.”— Lysons. 
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which bears the name of New Hampton. From the New Hampton road 
Bushy Park extends to Kingston and Teddington, and for the space of half a 
mile it reaches almost to the river’s side, below the Hampton Villas. Of these 


residences the most striking is “Garrick’s Villa,” once the property and the 
favourite residence of the great master of histrionic art. The garden, like its 
neighbours, abuts upon the river; but the house stands beyond the road, and, 
consequently, it is separated from the water-side part of its grounds: a com. 
munication, however, suggested by Dr. Johnson, exists in the form of a very 
picturesque short tunnel under the road. Here, beneath a weeping willow that 
droops gracefully into the water, stands “the Grecian rctunda, with au Ionic 


GARRICK'S VILLA. 


portico” (it is really a little octagonal water-side sammer-honse), which in 
Garrick’s time gave shelter to Roubiliac’s statue of Shakspere, that has been 
since promoted to the Hall of the British Museum.* 

The river bends slightly towards the south as it flows eastward, before 
it changes its course below Hampton Court for a northerly direction. More 
thau one small island divides the stream at Hampton, and many are the fishing- 
rods that may be here seen patiently extended over the beautiful forget-me-nots, 
aud other flowering plants which are grouped with the thick rushes and bending 
willows. As we advance, we approach a second series of water-side residences, 

the murmuring sound of the “ overshot,” or weir, of the lock, becomes more 
distinet,—and our boat enters and passes through “ Moulsey Lock,” the last 
but one on the Thames. The present lock has been newly built within the last 
three years. Ilampton Court has the memorable fame of possessing the ugliest 
and the most inconvenient bridge on the Thames, althongh a toll is still 
demanded from passengers. It is of wood, and was built in 1778, “ by 
a builder at Weybridge.” Close to it, in Surrey, is the termiaus of the South 
Western Railway ; and near it is a neat little country inn, “the Castle,’ with 
small but comfortable rooms overlooking the river. We float under this bridge, 
and in another minnte we have landed close to the principal entrance to the 
Palace of Hampton Court. From the bridge itself, the view both up and down 
the stream exhibits English scenery in its highest perfection. But we hasten on 
to the Palace, passing a row of shops, hotels, aud dwelling-houses, “‘ Hampton 
Green” opens ont before us, stretching away to our left, where it is bounded 
by a small cavalry barrack. In front of us are more houses, and immediately 
beyond them appear the noble hawthorns and horse-chestnuts of Bushy Park. 
‘This “ Green” in the olden time was the tilting ground ; it is now the scene of 
much holiday merry-making during summer mouths. The palace stables stand 
between the Green and the river. Here also are a few tolerable houses, of 
which more than one promises the best of “entertainment,” “ provided at the 
shortest notice” for visitors of all classes and of every taste. 


* The “Temple of Shakspere,” as Garrick called this building, was constructed 
expressly for Roubiliac’s statue, a commission from the actor to the artist, who did his 
utmost to produce a good work—to his own loss ; for Garrick, with his usual tact atdriving 
a bargain, gave little more than would pay for the model and the marble. The artist 
was also subjected to the meddlesome taste of the actor, whose vanity was unbounded, 
and who threw himself into the affectgd posture of poetic inspiration, which he insisted 
the statue should exhibit. When the work was finished, the sculptor execated a new 
head, as Garrick demurred at a faint vein of colour in the marble. The only portrait of 
Koubiliac we possess, represents him working enthusiastically on this statue, which he 
certainly desired to make his chef-d'ceurre. It passed to the National Museum, by 
Garrick’s desire, on the death of his widow. 
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The “Toy,” so long the recognised chief of the Hampton Court hotels, has 
ceased to exist in its former capacity, the building having been altered to form a 
group of private residences. A rapid “decline” preceded this “ fall” of the 
“Toy.’* In the days of Dutch William, who spent much time at Hampton 
Court, many were the rump-steak dinners given by the monarch himself at 
the “ Toy” to his courtiers : and on these occasions, dense without doubt were 
the clonds of tobacco-smoke that enveloped both the guests and their royal 
host. ‘The present “ Toy,” however, is an excellent hotel. 

The palace itself is shut off from the green by a long and massive wall of 
dark-red bricks, having in front of it a broad walk, now deeply shadowed with 
noble elms and chestnuts, leading from the river to Bushy Park. This was a 
favourite promenade with Mary, the consort of William III. ; ‘and here, also, 
the Low Country maids of honour and other ladies, who in those days graced 
with their presence the English court, might continually be seen. Hence the 
place obtained the popular name of the “ Frau Walk,” which has since dege- 
nerated into the “ Frog Walk,” by which it is now known, 
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ENTRANCE TO HAMPTON COURT. 


At the entrance to the palace precincts, on either side, a lion and a unicorn 
discharge their patriotic duty of “ supporting” the royal arms. We enter. On 
our right are some porter’s-lodge-looking buildings, with a single good red- 
brick house—a family residence. On the opposite side, stretching away 
towards Wolsey’s noble gateway-tower, is a long range of cavalry barracks 
with their guard-house, stables, canteen, and other accessories. Our barracks 
are generally successful specimens of the art of unsightly and inconvenient 
building ; and here, where something better might have been expected, this 
unworthy art has achieved its climax. The associations of “ Royal Hampton’s 
pile,” however, which throng thickly upon our minds, are not interwoven with 
deeds of chivalrous valour or of military renown,—except, indeed, such as are 
inseparable from the present purposes to which the palace is so happily applied. 


“The o’er-great cardinal” and his unscrupulous master rise before us; then | 
come visious of the unfortunate Charles, of phlegmatic William, of decorous | 


“ Anne,” and of the first George with his broken English. Rich, indeed, is the 
palace of Hampton Court in materials for a domestic history of almost 
unparalleled interest. We can but glance at the more salient points in the 
sketch for such a history. 


; ps 
In the time of Henry III. the manor of Hampton (“Iamntone” it is 
written in the Domesday Survey) was held by the Knights Hospitallers of St. | 


John of Jerusalem, and from them Wolsey obtained a lease for the purpose of 
building on the site of the old manor-house his stately palace. The works 
were commenced about the year 1515, and they were urged on with such 
rapidity that the cardinal shortly after made Hampton his residence, or, as 
Skelton would have it, he held his “ court” there. The splendours of Hampton 
Court when in the hands of Wolsey speedily produced that dangerous “ envy” 
which in 1526 induced him to present his palace with all its sumptuous 
furniture tothe king. Henry VIII. accepted the gift without hesitation ; and, 
in return, graciously “licensed the lord cardinal to lie in his royal manor at 
Richmond at his pleasure ;” also permitting him occasionally to occupy Hamp- 
ton Court itself. In 1527 Montmorency, the French ambassador, was received 
at Hampton Court in such a style that the Frenchmen did “not only wonder 
at it here, but also make a glorious report of it in their own country.” 

The great hall was built by Henry VIIL., after the palace had come into his 
possession, and he added other buildings to the pile, “ till it became more like 
a small city than a house.” With his characteristic selfishness, he also affu- 
rested the country around, converting a wide tract of the adjoining lands into 
a chase, which he stocked with deer. Henry spent much of his time at 
Hampton Court. There Edward VI. was born, and there Jane Seymour died. 
With Edward himself Hampton Court was a favourite residence, and so it 
continued to be during several succeeding reigns. James I. held there the 
“conference ” of 1604. Many of both his happier and his most anxious days 
were spent there by Charles I. In 1656 Cromwell purchased it, and made it 


* Much speculation has arisen with reference to the singular title—the “ Toy :” it may, 
however, be derived from the ¢ois or toils—movable fence: of net-work that were used as 
barriers in many of the games, once played daily on_the adjoining green—the tilting- 


ground, or (as it is styled in a survey of the year 1653) the toying-place of the Tudors ~ 


and Stuarts. 





his principal abode. It was in equal favour with Charles II. after the Res- 
toration; James II. resided there less habitually; William III. and Anne 
may be said to have made it their home. The first and second Georges 
followed in the steps of their predecessors in so far as Hampton Court is con- 
cerned. But since their time a change has come upon what Lord Hervey 
(Pope’s “ Lord Fanny”) was pleased to call the “unchanging cirele of Hamp- 
ton Court.” ‘The state apartments and the hall are thrown open freely to the 
public daily, with the exception of Fridays only ; and the rest of the palace is 
arranged to form a series of residences for families who may be considered to 
have claims upon their Sovereign and their country. Her Majesty the Queen 
is known (o feel a warm interest in Hampton Court, and the appointments to 
the residences in the palace are made expressly by the royal command. 
Recent circumstances have greatly enhanced the interest which attaches to this 
royal house, thus converted iuto a palace of the people. In place of persons 
of high rank but narrow means, Hampton Court now has become, for the 
most part, the residence of the widows and orphan families of officers who 

| have fallen in the Sikh war, and in the Crimea; and we may feel assured that 
many of those families who mourn the lost heroes of the present fierce struggle 
in India—our Havelocks and Neills—will here find an honourable and a 
honoured home. 

The palace originally consisted of five principal quadrangular courts, but of 
these three only now remain. To these, however, must be added a variety of 
offices, and many ranges of subordinate buildings. The first and second courts 
are for the most part remains of the original palace, with the exception of very 
questionable classic additions in the second court and the great hall of 
Henry VIII. The third court is the work of Sir Christopher Wren, and is 
a dull and heavy affair. The hall has lately undergone a complete restoration, 
which has been thoroughly well done: the grand open-timber roof, the finely- 
proportioned windows with their brilliant new heraldic glazing by Willement, 

_ the showy array of banners, the groups of armour, and the quaint and still 
| bright-hued tapestry, all combine to realise the most romantic vision of @ palatial 
| hall, Adjoining the hall is a truely appropriate withdrawing room. 
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HAMPTON COURT, GARDEN FRONT. 


To the state apartments we ascend by the “ king’s staircase” at an angle of 
the second court. A series of wretched allegories cover the walls and ceilings 
of this staircase; they are the work of Verrio.* We first enter the “ guard- 
chamber,”’ where there are some curious weapons of by-gone days. Here 
commences the miscellaneous collection of pictures, some originals, others 
copies, many curious and valuable, and more equally uninteresting and 
worthless, which cover the walls of the long range of noble rooms. ‘There arc 
a few relics of the state furniture also here, and a considerable quantity of fine 
china. The cartoons demand a far more detailed notice than our space will 

















THE MAZE. 


admit; we content ourselves, therefore, with a +A briet words of pe ad- 
iratic i t these most precious of our 
np, and a strong expression of hope tha : 
cational “ Art-treasures ” a be removed from the sombreg allery to which 


of a school of artists, who, in accordance with a“ 
, covered the wails and ceilings of English 
He has been immortalised by Pope lu the 


* Verrio was one of the most famed 1 
taste generated at the court of Louis XIV. 
mansions with enormous allegorical pictures. 
lines descriptive of “ ‘Timon Villa" :— 

« O1 painted ceilings you dev wutly stare, e 

Whore sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre. 
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they are now consigned, in order to their taking their rightful place in a worthy 
ne 4 . 


- - ; ” ) d ” : 
ian Cy toute @ visit. It affords some fine views of the palace, 
‘ , 


: . “vine” which fills its ample hot-house, and dis- 
and it also en a it is probable never eubens hung upon & 
; We return to the open gardens, and walk pas* the palace. Leaving 
_built tower, we enter the “ wilderness, a thickly planted space 

to the north of the main edifice, where some of the finest eer England = 

ed together.{ At the extremity of this wilderness 8 the Maze.” § e 
a guide to jead us to the entrance that tempts all visitors to explore the 
letriedalen within; for more than one of the pleasure-seekers of the day is 
there before us, and their langhter ia by no means kept within the hedges of 
the maze, though it does not transgress beyond the bounds of moderation. 
And this remark leads us to observe that the great boon of free public access to 
Hampton Court Palace aud Gardens, is thoroughly appreciated by the public. 
Rarely, indeed, is an individual to be seen, who needs to be reminded that he is 
acting with impropriety. ‘Thousands and tens of thousauds of persous of all 
classes avail themselves of the opportunity so liberally afforded them of enjoying 
this beautiful place; and yet the few police who are on duty find their office 
almost a sinecare. This is as it should be. : 

The reader will permit us to vary these comparatively dry details of facts, 
by introducing a sketch of one of those “ characters” so frequently encountered 
on or about the river. 

During our later visits to Hampton Court, we have felt disappointment that 
we did not meet at the old landing a man who had been long associated with 
our memories of the neighbourhood. He was known by the sowbriquet of 
“ Presh-Water Jack.” We missed the blithe rosy face, the bright eyes, the 
broad joyous smile of the young Irishman, who was accustomed to assure us 
he knew of our approaching visit to “the Coort” by a “ drame” he had. He 
was lame: aud we remember once endeavouring to obtain for him a situation 
where he might carn his “crust” on dry land, believing he might lose alto- | 
gether the use of his limbs, from being so continually in and about the water ; 
but Jack said he couldn't bear the thought of quitting the beautiful “ould 
river’’ that he knew, and that knew him: besides, so many would miss him,— 
his friends— God bless them !—who called to see him and the “ Coort” anyway 
once a-year, “ A fresh-water Jack,” he would say, “ is all as one as a king—he 
never dies.” So there'd be another in his place before he'd been a mile away 
from Hampton : and sure some of his own beautiful ladies and gentlemen might 
be myrdered by them thieving “ jacks,” “and the sin o’ that would be on his 
soul to the end of his days, and may be afther.” No; as long as he had one 
leg tv stand on, and two hands to help, he’d keep his ground in the “ wather.” 

Poor Jack! when he declared bis tongue was loosely hung he said the truth ; 
he told us the first day of our acquaintance all he had, or rather all he chose, to 
tell—for Irishmen, however voluble, have their reserves. He professed great 
love and admiration for the Thames; but it was evident that, no matter what 
his worldly interests might be, his heart was in a perpetual state of transit 
between Cork and Kerry. He had plenty of information about the river, 
and was an excellent fisherman “when not on duty;” knew where to get 
gudgeons, and where the barbel lay, and would keep a keen eye and a steady 
hand to his work ; but say a word of “the Lee” or “the Shannon”—just name 
Killarney—down would go the rod, the pole might float where it pleased, in an 
ecstasy he would pitch all the ground-bait over at once, and, with sparkling eyes 
and fluent tongue—if he had not done so previously—inform you that “ in troth” 
he was an Irishman himself, and what was bether still, a Cork man—and what 
was twice as good as that, a boy from Clonakilty! “ Sure, then, I'll never turn | 
the back of my hand on ould Ireland, People says to me ‘Why do you say | 
you're Irish, Jack, when you have suck beautiful English on the top of yer 
tongue?’ but 1’d scorn to be an imposture. No, if Ireland hadn’t a rag to 
her back, or a string to her harp, every blade of her grass would be dearer to | 
Jack O'Conner than all the timber on the ‘Thames,—and that’s a bould word, 

for well I know the forests it floats all over the world, and I’ve nothin’ to 
say aginst them; but for all that, 1’d rather this minute have a blade of the 
grass that grows on my mother’s grave than the whole of ’em.” 

We remember inquiring, if Jack loved his country so tenderly, why he had 
left it. Jack twisted his shoulders and said “the rason?” ‘ ° 
the famine and the sickness, there was nothing left for him to love but the bare 
sod; but he added, “ Even with all the sickness and the hunger, I’d have stuck 
to that sod if it wasn't for the hurt I got in mee knee (« 
but if boys with the use of their four bones couldn't ge 
potatoe aud the sup of wather, how could such a Jocher || as mec self get through ? 
—and all mee people either dead or gone to the Far West! If ] had the luck to | 
take the pledge, and keep it, it’s not Aere 1’d be, anyway. I got my wound 
through being overtaken & during the full of the May moon, at the corner as 
-— tern from the Lake to go up to the blessed Church of Aghadoe. I thought 
1 wasn't quite right in meeself, and I knew my neighbours—the Goop propLEe** 


—from the skirl of the pipes coming through the air. j i i 
g throug » air, just like the song of 
through the leaves of a forest : : ena sgt 


* Keep up, John Conner,’ I says, 
instead of the length of it ; 
a straight line 


plays such 
single tree 
behind us a newly 








aving yer presence) ; 
t more than the wet | 


and I felt the drowsiness coming over me,— 
“aud don’t be taking the breadth of the road 
but go on.’ Well, I tried hard, but I couldn’t foot 
; and I heerd them coming closer and closer; aud J had sense 
enough to be ashamed of meeself one minute, and glad the next because the only 


. Some strange caprice has brought down to Hampton Court, and 

wate room, the wretched paraphernalia wh ; 

™ Creat Duke" on the occasion of h 
1 Thies wine produces th 


110 feet, and in some season 


placed in the principal 
ich was considered to have done honour to the 
is remains lying in state. 
grape called the Black Hamburg ; 


5 it has yielded more tl 
: , ian 
} This wilderness was plan 
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reached, and any deviathor ads la necessity for ret acing the path, 
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lame mar % se ries 
Fairi . 


it spreads over a surface of 

2500 bunches of grapes. 

ed by King William IIL, with a view to hide the irregu- 
ld domestic offices were situated. 


; there is 
a stoppage an 
Tipsy 


Why, betwixt | 





girl 1 eared for wasn’t there to sec. ‘And it’s a purty pass I’m come to,’ I 


says, ‘when I don’t wish you—darlint of my heart !—to be near me!’ and yet 
I wasn’t so overtaken intirely but I knew where I was; and I saw the leaves 
dancing in circles on the road, and the dust wheeling, and every now and agin a 
buz in my ear, and I tuk off my hat, not to be wantin’ in manners, as they passed 
though I wished meeself far enough away ; and then of a suddent I minded there 
was a slip of a rowan-tree growing over the gripe of the ditch, and I knew if | 
could catch a hoult of one of its dawshy boughs, or even get under its shade, 
{’d be as safe as if I was in the holy cardinal’s hall up there, and his holiness 
himself to the fure;* so here goes, I says, and I made a spring, thinking to 
clear the gripe—for in them times I was free and firm of foot as the finest deer 
on Glena; but as ill lack would have it, mee head was light, and mee feet heavy 
wid the brogues,—for it was a holiday, so I had em on,—and into the gripe T 
went: if there was wather in it, I1’d have been drownded like a blind puppy, 
but as it was, I lay like a turtle, and the moon looking mee full in the face like 
a Christian. I roared and cried; but sure I knew no one could hear me that 
would give me a taste of help; and I wauted to think of mee prayers, and if I 


| could have got at one, I’d ha’ been safe enough ; but | was bothered between the 
| goin’ and the comin’ of the good people’s pipes, and the song she had 
| sung for me, and me only, not two hours gone,—the song warbled round 
| mee heart, and the pipes, as I said, bothered mee ears, and I knew by the 


prayers keepin’ their distance that there was somethin’ goin’ to happen beyant 
the common; and sure enongh, it wasn’t long ’till they gathered round me, like 
a swarm of bees round a Maybush, first peepin’ and pryin’ at me, as if I was a 


| grate curosity, and not one of ’em the length of mee hand, and titherin’ and 


sniggerin’, all as one as the young girls of flesh and blood are so fond of doing 


| when they set their comethers on some unfortunate boy without seuse, or, indeed, 


with sense—for one sort is just as’asy made nothin’ of as the other. Then they 
made a ball-room of mee chest, footin’ and patherin’ over me; and the young 
ones made a horse of mee nose, and the king and queen had high tea on mee 
forehead, and a game of hide-and-seek through mee hair. 1 knew that as long 
as the good people liked to divart themselves. that way, I should say nothin’ 
against it, though if I could have thought of a prayer, they’d have had it; 
so I lay as still as a dead lamb until one, all over in a shine of silver, cried 
out they must have some shooting, and then there was grate scrimigin’ and 
racing, and trying their bows and arras, and they set to pulling the hair 
out of mee head for bow-strings, and I bearing it all like a Christian, and yet 
couldn’t think of a Christian prayer! Oh! my grief! Well, though they war 
little, the high heels of their dawshy shoes ran like iron into mee flesh, and [ 
desired to ax them to go ‘asy, particular those on mee nose, who kickt it 
crooked, and left it so—as yer honor may see, if you pay me the compliment to 
lock straight in mee face.” And certainly Jack’s nose leaned considerably 
more to one side than to the other—this gave him a quaint, roguish ex- 
pression. He continued, “ Well, I dun know how it was, but I began to 
think of mee poor mother; and though she wasn’t a prayer, she was the next 
thing to it,—she taught me all she knew that way, as well as every other way ; 
and surely, the more I thought of her, the lighter grew the little iron heels, and 
somehow, the dawshy craythurs themselves seemed as if the light shone through 
them ; but still they kep’ on at their new play, shootin’ their little arras, 
which sparkled for all the world like stivers of diamonds, so bright and swift— 
made out of dew and moonlight, and the webs that glitter on the hedges of a 
summer morning—so that I was fairly bothered watching them, now thinkin’ 
this and now thinkin’ that; and my mother seemed a grate ould picture in 
the thick of it. At last I spied up at the sky, and sure enongh I thought 
I saw the first strake of day, like an angel’s smile in the heavens, and with 
that I said asy to myself, ‘Oh, Holy Mary!’ That done it—and me too! 
Skirl—whirl—wish—e!—all round me. But one, a little spiteful devil, with 


_a hooked nose, and a red feather in his cap, came out of the mob, and taking 


his stand on the top of a bouchlawn, draws his bow, and looking at me as @ 
judge looks at a prisoner, ‘Take that, John O'Conner,’ he says, ‘for findin’ 


| fault with the heels of mee boots, that war made before the Flood,’ he says, 


‘and are better than new now!’ and with that he lets fly at me, and the arra 
hot me in the knee. I thought the life would lave me that very minute; but 
life is tough, and hearts are tougher. I sat up, and sure enough when I did 
the heavens were all in a glow o’ pink like a bride’s blushes, and an innocent 
rabbit was staring me full in the face. I might have taken the priest’s word for 


| it, and believed it nothin’ but a drame, only for the lameness and the arra, which 


I drew out with this hand (¢hat’s so honoured as to hand ye safe ashore, mee 
noble lady): and mee poor mother kep it for a corker* for many @ day to 
fasten her shawl. One Sunday she furgot a warnin’ she had, and took it to 
Mass, and she never saw it afther.” . 

Poor Jack ! his place, to our fancy, can never be efficiently filled. We inquired 
for him, and, to our astonishment, heard that, fascinated by the blandishments of 
a recruiting sergeant, he had exchanged the Thames for the ‘Connaught Rangers. 

“ But his knee—his lameness !” we exclaimed. : 

“Please, my lady,” said the new “Jack,” ‘his knee was bosh, and his 
lameness bosh. He made a good thing of it here—all blarney: he got shil- 
lings where I get pence. He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” 

“How? has any one heard of him lately ?” 

“Oh, yes; he was in the Crimea, and distinguished himself, they said: led 
a something, which I don’t believe—all bosh!—lost a leg and an arm ( 
should not wonder if they grew again, like the lobster’s)—was made a sergeant, 
and got a pension, and a lot of medals at his button-hole, and a Queen's 
handkerchief in his pocket. Pity he doesn’t come back to his old place—he 
should have it cheap.” 

What a grumbling water-rat! We were more than proud of our old 
acquaintance ; but we hoped he had not fooled us so entirely, and are more 
than willing to believe his lameness was real, and that time had removed the 
impediment to preferment. 


+t A corker—strong pin. 


* Present. 
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| 
| SEA-WEEDS, 
AS OBJECTS OF DESIGN." 





BY S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S., F.S.A. 





As one coming in a strange land, for the first time, 
on ajunction of many roads, finds himself bewildered, 
and hesitating in his choice which to take, being 
ignorant which leads to the fairest places, and not 
knowing what beauties he may miss by selecting 
the one or the other, so in displaying the attractions 
of sea-weeds for artistic purposes—a field where so 
little has been attempted—it is not easy to decide, 
where so many courses appear to be open. It is not 
| the difficulty of a beginning, for the start has been 
made; nor of the end, for a precipitate retreat has 
| happened to more than one illustrious character; 
| and if our pages should prove as entertaining as the 
immortal Sam’s valentine, even “‘a sudden pull up” 
might only make the reader “ wish there was more.” 
But the difficulty is in adopting that order of narra- 
|| tion which shall be most attractive in securing for 
|| the neglected sea-weeds their due mead of recog- 
|| nition and reward. 

1 That I am treading in a new field, is, perhaps, 
after all, only a fancy—the wisest man had strange 
|| notions about novelties—and I may find, as one of 
|| our most popular naturalists has humorously com- 
| plained, that some plodding German has been 
among the rocks before me. But an old play has 
often a good run, and an old notion—especially if 
|| it has got rusty—may be as good as new, if it be 
|| _ Well polished up again. We are prepared, therefore, 
gentle reader, that as 








* Fashions which are now called new, 
Have been worn by more than you; 
Elder times have worn the same, 
Though the new ones get the name.” 
So some malicious critic or learned book-worm may 
inform us, in a week or two, of some ponderous 
volume, or of some coincident phrases gleaned 
from antiquated or obscure books, by which all our 
ideas of newuess or invention shall be scattered to 
| that wind that “tosses about in ev’ry bare tree ;” 
| and it will then be said of us, as Xenarchus did of 
| the poets,— 
** They never say 
A single thing that's new. But all they do 
Is to clothe old ideas in language new ; 
Turning the same things o'er and o'er again, 
And upside down.” 


We have, however, made up our minds—not with- 

out reflection indeed—to follow out the three natural 

divisions of Melanosperms, Rhodosperms, and Chlo- 

rosperms, or olive, red, and green weeds. The choice 
| of order, of course, lay chiefly between that of the 
|| natural history series, and that of the manufactures 
themselves,—whether, in fact, to make art and work- 
mauship the primary or the secondary consideration 
in our remarks. As itis in the sea-weeds them- 
selves, as worthy objects of study, that we wish the 
chief interest to centre, we at once determined to 
give them every prominence. 

In our first paper we figured some of those pre- 
valent species which no one could fail to find in a 
walk along the shore: in this, which is devoted to 
|| the olive weeds or true fuci, we shall continue to 

draw our illustrations chiefly from among others of 
| those common forms which are accessible to every- 
body, about which there are no considerations of 





rarity, pains, or price, and which indeed are always 
| to be had for the trouble of picking them up. 

_ The Melanospermee are characterised by natural- 
| ists as plants of an olive green or brown colour, 
|| and as being in their fructification either monecious 

or dicecions, that is, having the distinctive organs 
on the same or on different plants. They are 
| propagated by spores, either developed externally, 

or ‘singly, or in groups in proper conceptacles, 
each spore being enveloped in a pellucid skin, 
called a perispore, and being in some cases simple, 
and in others ultimately dividing into two, four, 
or eight sporules. Antheridia—a term admitted 
as indicative only, and by courtesy in the case of 
| the alge, the actual propriety of the term being 
still contested—appear in some ; in others are trans- 
| parent cells filled with orange-coloured vivacious 
| corpuscles, possessed of free motion by means of 





* Continued from page 8. 








vibratile cilia. The whole group is marine. If any 
take objection to the word “ plants,” the botanist | 
will tell them that alge have a double respiration, | 
like their higher sisters of the land,—that by day 
they absorb carbonic-acid gas, aud give out the life- | 
supporting oxygen, and that in the silent hours of | 
the night they reverse the process, and emit carbonic- 
acid gas. 

To point out their relations and concordances with 
terrestrial vegetation, is, however, a very easy task, 
but not so is it to draw the line between animality 
and vegetation. Some authors, indeed, and those 
not despicable ones, have gone so far as to assert 
that the germs of some sea-weeds, in their first 
conditions, are actually endowed with life. Be 
this as it may, zo line has yet been drawn which 





separates either distinctly or decisively the animal 
from the plant ; and, as Dr. Lindley truly observes, 
“ whatever errors of observation may have occurred, 
those very errors, to say nothing of the true ones, 
show the extreme difficulty, not to say impossi- 
bility, of pointing out the exact frontier of either 
kingdom.” We commence our present division— 
and shall follow the like course with the others— 
with its higher forms, and, proceeding in descend- 
ing order, shall in each conclude with those bumble 
rudimentary forms in which the rigid divisions of 
classification are obliterated, and the only differences 
which can be assigned are, at best, but little more 
than arbitrary. 

To me how welcome and how dear are the olive 
algals of the rocky shores! Born within sound of 


Fig. \5. SARGASSUM BACCIFERUM, OB GULF WEED. 


the surging waves, for ever singing “ their unrhymed | 
lyric lays” —from infancy to manhood living on the 
margin of the briny deep—how fresh and dear to | 
me these much neglected things! “ What pleasant 

visions haunt me” of childish hopes and fears ; and | 
as again I seem to 

* Gaze upon the sea, 
All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams come back to me.” 

And in Fancy’s realms my trooping thoughts pass 

on to those homeless wanderers over the face of | 
the earth, for whom never more the scenes of | 
their first homes will wear a charm,—who, torn 

from all familiar ties, and tossed and buffeted on the | 
sea of life, may perish unregarded in some far | 
distant land. The surging crests of the great | 
ocean’s waves oft cast, to moulder on our shores, 
the weeds and plants of other climes. We have | 
figured one of these fragments, which, after its long 
and boisterous wanderings from the Azores to the 
eastern shores of the new world, across the wide 
Atlantic to our own boreal coasts of the old, has 
lost but little of its beauty. : me 
adventure the matted cords of this charming species | 
stopped the famous Spaniard’s ships ; and still the | 
long and narrow floating isles of gulf-weeds— | 














| the memory of its 


le 
In the days of old osmundaceus, of the western 


shunned by the sailor—are the resting-places of 


| myriads of crabs, and other hosts of occan’s progeny 


hide and nestle in its watery bowers. ay 
But charming as the Sargassum bacciferum is in 
its gracefulness, and attractive as it may be in its 


| historic associations, naturalists would nut of course 
| admit either itself or its congener, the Sargassum 
| vulgare, as a truly British kind, but would properly 
‘regard them as the stray waifs of tropical climes. 


The generic name is a latinization of the term 
“ sargazo,” given to the gulf-weeds by the com- 
panions of Columbns, and will for ever preserve 
first discoverer ; while the ancient 

cifie additimentumn of “natans,” or swimming, 
on highly characteristic of the habits of the 
Next in the ranks, and foremost of the really 
British weeds, stands the common, but elegant, 
Halidrys siliquosa, which we have already figured 
in our first paper, distinguished from all other fuci 
by the compound — _ a 
ae uliar to it, and to the uti ucu 
dg shores of North 
America. In the last the structure is slightly 
different, the vesicles being constricted at the joints 
like strings of beads. The air-vessels of the Hak- 
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4 are those pea-pod-like expansions o! 
Oy nd divided into chambers, which seem alinost 
to take the place of leaves in our lignograph. - 
Intermediate between Halidrys and the true fue, 
is placed the genus Cystoceira. One of the _ 
elegant of this charming genus 1s the — 
species, Cystoceira ericovdes. On the shores of : e 
south of England especially, and over a very consider- 


Fig. 16.—MAGNIFIED VIEW OF RECEPTACLE AND VESICLE AT APEX 0 


all its enchanting beauties of colour are gone, and 
unless very great pains and skill have been exercised 
iu the manipulation, it will have shrunk in drying, 
aid turned black. 

One might, in passing, point out some attractions 
in even the rather stiff and cylindrical Pycnophycus 
tuberculatus; and standing alone as it does, sui 
generis, it seems hard to pass it by; but unless we 
had a thick folio volume devoted to our subject, 
it were hopeless to attempt to dwell on half the 
weétty things which might well arrest us in our 
Cutterfly passage, in which, like the Irish poet's 
“ child at a feast,” we can but “sip of a sweet and 
fly on to the rest.” 

“Of the true fuci we have already figured the 
knotted one, of which Scotch boys make whistles 
(Fucus nodosus), and that with the saw-like edges 
(Fueus serratus), but the ordinary bladder-bearing 
sort, the Fucus vesiculosus, and the more translucent 


Fig. \17.—cnoxpavs catsrvs. 


and bladderless or smooth kind, the Fucus ceranoides, 
and indeed the whole genus, though common in the 
extreme, have high claims to the attention of de- 
‘signers, not alone in the elegance of their outlines 
and the disposition of their fronds, but as the very 
types and models of sea-weeds. ; 

The Fucus vesiculosus was at one time, parti- 
eularly in the Orkuey Isles, regularly cropped for 
the manufacture of kelp, and it is also known to 
— & valuable portion of the sweet principle 
called manuite. In the cold and inhospitable regions 
of the polar lands, when the thick snow has buried 
the scanty herbage of the fields, the rocks furnish 
im their meadows of fuci, abundant fodder for the 
hungry kine, which regularly, at the retreat of the 
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able geographical range, extending even to the north 
of Africa, it may be gathered at almost any period of 
the summer or autumn. Under the water it glows 
with prismatic colours, and as each twig waves to 
and fro, the hues vary as the light glances on its 
fronds; and while some “seem covered with sky- 
blue flowers, others remain dark.” In the air it 
presents only a glosey yellow, aud in the herbarium 


F BRANC:I OF CYSTOCEIRA ERICOIDES. 


tide, come down to graze; and if our pages were 
not devoted to other arts than the culinary, we 
might, not unentertainingly, finish our chapter with 
a disquisition on eatable sea-weeds, and on the 
various means by which they might be made sub- 
servient to the luxuries or necessities of the “‘cooking- 
animal’”’—man. 
The Icelanders, Greenlanders, the Chinese, and 
the East Indians, have already made some progress 
in this department; and nearer home, the “ carra- 
geen,” or Irish moss, was long ago placed on the 
table. Or, if the natural history of the class were 
our object, we might with equal pleasure dwell on 
the marvellous exhibition of the strange animal-like 
motions of the troops of zoo-spores which issue 
from the thick yellow slime exuded from the ripe 
receptacles of the Fucus serratus,—motions appa- 
rently so voluntary, that it is difficult to consider 
them as concordant with mere vegetation. 
We have already hinted at the 
capabilities of these weeds as sug- 
gestive models for the carver in 
wood. Now few modern struc- 
tures are fitted up with more 
elegance than our first-class ships, 
and in them po one will contend 
there is not a great and appro- 
priate field for the display of the 
ornamental or decorative capa- 
bilities of sea-weeds. Here they 
et are at once appropriate and re- 
Uh miniscent of those shores we 

have left behind us,—speaking to 
us of that sea over which we are gliding, of those 
lands whence we have departed, and of those other 
lauds which we are seeking. Around and beneath 
figure-heads, as scrolls upon the bows or stern, 
bordering the panels of the cabin, and modelled to 
suit the various machinery on deck, the designer 
might create a marine ornamentation as character- 
istic and as pleasing, and as elaborate, if he chose, 
as Corinthian skill developed from the tile-covered 
plant for the architecture of the land. 

In bronze or in iron, indeed in all dark metal- 
work, the fuci could not fail to be elegant objects, 
and rich in their grouping and in the effect pro- 
duced. In many of those objects, too, which the 
gilder prepares, the cockle-shells, or cockle-like 
scrolls and cups so prominently displayed, might 
be as elegantly and more appropriately supported 
by well devised groups of alge than by lilies, fleurs- 
de-lys, or scrolls of meaningless design. 

One very pretty diminutive species of Fucus (F. 
canaliculatus) grows on the very edge of the tide 
aud often where the waves wet the rocks only with 

evel of bide, a thot bea a eave ta 
wy tah ae 1ese plants show a preference 
ys ions; not unfrequently in the hot 
days of the summer we find them quite crisp and dry, 
crore A al an eee” 
weeds, w hich have long “cans ivelled 2, ‘it ‘the 
house, will recover in appe ep oly he - 
and verdaney on bein ter ae all their freshness 
Prdanc) g merely immersed in a glass 
of spring or salt water; and we make this allusion 
pew ert ha he i ra per. 
that the natural model op wader LB eter ec 
: . : els he may bring from the sea- 
side on his holiday trip may be in reality, though 
not apparently, usefully retained for future. 1 ‘lie 
Many of the more leathery kinds wi sep 
several resuscitations of thi ‘kin i 
of this kind, although, as 





might be expected, a detericration and loss of colour 
more or less, takes place in each successive instance 
The ordinary method of preserving sea-weeds for 
natural history purposes is, as is familiarly known 
to compress them between folds of linen and blot. 
ting-paper, on stout drawing-paper, to which, by 
their glutinous nature, they firmly adhere, formi 

under the skilfulness of the manipulator, the most 
exquisite natural pictures. In all these, however 
the very act of compression, and the spreading out 
of the object on a flat surface, gives an unnatural 
aspect, very different from the natural one; it may 
be well, therefore, that I should state that in some 
few experiments I have made, I have found that 
pure glycerine will preserve even the more pulpy 
and plump sorts,—if I may use that expressive adjec- 
tive,—without even the slightest change for at least 
considerable periods. Some of my specimens have 
been kept in glycerine for more than eight months, 


Fig. 18.—PORTION OF LDESMARESTIA LIGULATA. 


and are as fresh in substance and in colour as when 
they were first collected. Choice samples seem 
thus capable of being indefinitely preserved in proper 
glass or earthen vessels for use at any time by the 
desiguer. 

In a recent visit to the Art-museums at South 
Kensington, I observed two instances of the intro- 
duction of sea-weeds. One in Mr. H. Weekes 
noble statue of a “ Young Naturalist,” where, though 
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sparingly made use of, they can but be regarded as 
successful innovations ; the other in the collection of 
imitation majolica ware, where a large vase has in 
relief some fronds of the Fweus serratus, which, from 
their unnaturally bright green, and the want of strict 
attention to the natural model, are not so attractive 
as one could have desired. That sea-weeds, both 
painted or impressed upon china and earthenware, 
are capable of producing fine results can scarcely be 
doubted; and although it cannot be written of me, 
as it was of an eminent statesman,— 
“ China's the passion of his soul— 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 


Can kindle wishes in his breast, A 
Inflame with joy, or break his rest,”— 


I shall not willingly give up the potter’s art as 
intractable to my purpose. Me 
The genus Desmarestia, which follows the fuci in 
natural order, offers some neat patterns for the 
painting of pottery and chinaware, especially in the 
long oval fronds of the Desmarestia ligulata, a mi- 


croscopic section of which we have already given for | 


another purpose. Its branching fronds, so leaf-like 
in their development, and yet so_unleaf-like in 
reality, have tempted us to figure a single branch of 
one of these plauts, as an example of its peculiar 
characters, which, in their pale olive-green and 
purple hues, could scarcely fail of showing to ad- 
vantage on the white translucent ground of alumi- 


nous materials. We have plates of a particularly | 


small size dedicated to the curdled produce of the 


dairy,—in plain English, we have cheese-plates, we 


have soup-tureens and vegetable-dishes, meat-plates 
and dessert-plates,—and why might we not have 
articles appropriated to the service of fish, and 
decorated with sea-weeds? I have frequently seen, 
in drying these objects, their forms impressed 
through the thick blotting-paper, and forming very 


beautiful tracery in low relief on the opposite side. | 
Such impressions have always suggested the idea of | 
a similarly simple, chaste, and elegant ornamentation | 


of the plainer and commoner wares. The impres- 
sions left by the Chondrus crispus, Dictyota dicho- 


toma, and other flat and interlacing forms, are most | 


admirable for such a process. Simple accidents 
may often lead to unexpected results; and Grecian 
legends even attribute the discovery of modelling in 
relief to the tracing upon the wall, by a potter’s 
daughter, of the shadow of her departing lover’s face, 
which her father modelled afterwards in clay. 
Passing by the genera Arthrocladia, Sporochnus, 
and Carpomitra, which all, in agreater or lesser degree, 
offer pleasing running patterus for the painting of 
porcelain or earthenware, and of flat surfaces in 
general, we come to the noble family of the Lami- 
narie, so well and ordinarily known under the 
names of sea-girdles and tangle. The size and 
expanse of the fronds of the various species of 
Laminaria, as well as the bleak and unprotected 
situations in which they grow, exposed to the full 
fury of the waves, is provided for in their leathery 
toughness, the rope-like stem, and the numerous 
scutate attachments of the branching root. The 
root of the sea-weed differs very materially from the 
root of a plant,—throngh it no nutritions susten- 
ance is conveyed to the algal, it draws nothing 


~ 


Fig. 19.—RooT OF LAMINABIA. 


from the soil, it is furnished with no organs, it is | 
merely an adhesive holdfast, similar in principle to | 


the sucker by which street-boys lift bricks and 
stones; it sends down no ramifying fibres into 


| 

crevices of the rocks, but merely adheres to the 
surface. How far their peculiar characters could be 
elegantly made use of in the handles of vases, cover- 
lids, and other objects and parts of articles which 
require to be lifted or raised, must remain to be 
developed by the practical designer and manufac- 
turer, and does not lay with the naturalist who 
writes these papers, and who merely throws out the 
hint and suggestion. 

The mussels and shell-fish which attach them- 
selves to the firm rootlets of the tangle, or which 
spin together or nestle in the meandering fronds of 
the smaller kinds, often produce groupings worthy 
of much admiration, and which would form material 
aids in the elaboration of practical patterns. 

As there is much difficulty in expressing in a 
greatly reduced drawing a long and narrow form 
like that of the common tangle, we have contented 
ourselves with giving a figure of one of the roots, 
to show how applicable they are for Art-purposes. 

The North American and Kamschatkan species— 
the Laminaria longicrucis—has a frond as large as 
a table-cloth, and a stem of proportionate length. 
The English species attain very frequently to six 
or eight feet, although in their native habitats they 
may be gathered of every size, and in every stage of 
growth ; and to reduce such giants to the scale of a 
few inches, would give no idea of their grandeur or 
beauty. 

Of those immensely loug and slender sea-weeds, 
placed by algologists in a distinct genus, with the 
expressive name of Chorda, little use I think can be 
' made in the way of design. The mere collector has 
to wind them assiduously into a coil in his herba- 
rium ; and in their native element, the only purpose 
they seem to serve is to stop the passage of boats, or 
to drown unfortunate swimmers by entangling round 
their legs: for, although often thirty or forty feet in 
length even on British shores, and not thicker at 
their base thau a whipcord, they are extremely tough 
and tenacious. 
| The case is very different with the beautiful Dic- 
| tyotacee, in which family is included the splendid 
Padina pavonia, with hues nearly as bright and as 
| rich as the “eye-spots” on the tail of the glorious 

bird from which its specific name is taken. Such a 
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Fig 20.—DICTYOTA ATOMABIA. 


marine beauty was not likely to escape the 
attention of even early naturalists, and we 
accordingly find it mentioned in the —e 
of Bauchin and others. Ellis, although he 
has no business with it, caunot resist the 
temptation to figure it in his famous book 





_ on Corallines. 


In the genus Cut/eria we are presented with some 
attractive novelties, but the typical genus Dictyota 
merits special attention. , 

If the number and variety of names by which an 
algal was known had any connection with its charms 











or its rarity, one member at least of the characteristic 
group, the Dictyota atomaria ought to be—as it really 
is—both rare and beautiful. The ancient nomen 
triviale of phasiana, expresses well, in its allusion to 
the plumage of that handsome bird, the barred and 
sig-tag markings caused by the scattering in the 
substance of the froud—almost as one would cast 
grains of sand or seeds by the hand—of the dark- 
coloured spores or germs. The whole plant, too, 
exhibits those most delicate gradations of the primi- 
tive tinge which is not the least remarkable p ome 
teristic of all sea-weeds. And in what are our 
designers more deficient—especially those employed 
in the decoration of 

our houses—than in , 
simple and delicate 
coutrasts, or more 
especially in those al- 
most insensible gra- 
dations of colours 
which are so admi- 
rable in their effect, 
and which are so in- 
variably presented to 
us alike in the sombre 
olive and in the bright 
greens and reds of the 
sea-weeds ? We have 
no power to express 
these natural grada- 
tions in our woodcuts, 
but there is certainly 
much in the way wor- 
thy of patient study. 
In this e and ex- 
tensive family, there 
are yet more instances 
of how various sections 
and magnificent por- 
tions may possess ar- 
tistic value. The section of a sorus of Stilophora 
Rhizodes seems, for example, so like the representa- 
tion of a fragment of 
jewellery, that it can- 
not fail to excite 
wonder that a source 
so prolific should have 
been neglected by our 
workers in gold and 
silver, and our setters 
of pearls and precious stones. 

The Mesogloia vermicularis, one of the gelatinous 
Chordariacea, is an ugly weed, but the filaments of 
the frond are worthy, notwithstanding, of being 
placed under the power of the microscope and 
viewed by an artist. 





Fig. 21.—sTILorHona 
RHIZODES. 





» te 
Fig. 22.—sECTION OF A SORUS OF 
STILOPHORA BHIZODES. 





|, 23. — PORTION OF FILAMENTS, AXIAL AND PERIPUR- 
BICAL, OF MESOGLOIA VEBMICULARIS. 


So, too, with the hollow cottony Leathesia, look- 
ing like a macerated walnut — the surface of 
the rock: onl into it with microscopic vision, 
and a forest of ental fibres, composed of divided 
cells, the lower ones long and slender, the upper 
shorter, and supporting little hyaline half-moons on 
their cusps, springs into existence. The tiny tufts of 
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rionema, abound in bead-chain 
ra Cladostephus and Sphace- 
Je patterns of a kind at once 


the Elachista and My 
fibres, while the gene 
laria, offer more visib 


f 
' 


CLADOSTEPHUS VERTICILLATUS. 
Fig. 25.—One of the 


= on of 
Fig. 24.— Portion af @ ramuli. 


branch. 


sslar e 
unleaf-like and novel. The Sphacelaria plumosa, 80 


wiry and feathery, resembles those curious members 
of the animal kingdom, the Sertw/aria, as which it 


Fiz. 26 


where whelks drill holes in shells of stone -clad mol- 
luses, to feed upon their soft and luscious flesh 
where sea-anemones, with outspread tentacles, make 
gardens of living flowers: and awkward crabs peep 
out from darksome nooks at glittering fish, then 
scramble side-long back again into their holes. 

ln winter, by the raging waves—when skaters 
ewill o'er slippe ry ie with rapid pace were gliding ; 
when ears wer: tingling with the biting cold and 
tender people roasting over blazing fires—I have paced 
along the congealed sands to see the shell-fish frozen 
hard and fast. glued to the rocks; and sea-weeds 


erisp and rigid, recover 
: ’ er life and ela: ' 
flowing tide. = Cumeny oe te 


ee os 
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is almost as rigid and as elegant ; while the small 
tufts of the rare Sphacelaria ramosa are again 
charming microscopic objects. 

The family Ectocarpacee contains a fund of mar- 
vellous ideas, which it would be hopeless to attempt 
to introduce in this paper, in which One more genus 
of British olive weeds alone remains to be men- 
tioned, consisting of two little parasitic species not 
uncommon on the fronds of Chorda lomentaria: but 
though curious and singular in construction, they 
offer nothing so tempting as’ many of those we 
have been compelled to pass over in silence. 
Our next paper will deal with weeds of still 
more fanciful devices and brighter huess Some- 
thing, as it were, less real and plant-like—with bril- 
liant reds and emerald greens, with forms and 
colours: fit for fairy world; and yet it is almost 
with a sigh I part company with my old bronzed 
and sombre favourites. 

Oft beneath the warm and brilliant rays of sum- 
mer’s sun, in shallow skiff, I save glided on the calm 
and polished surface of the sea—the mirror of the 
glowing sky and heavens beyond—over the dark 
forests of tangle waving in the tide, and plucked the 
pellucid limpets browsing on their stems; and, peer- 
ing down into the rngged dells below, have seen the 
stor-fish crawl with sucker-arms along the rocks, 


PORTION OF SPMACELARIA PLUMOSA. 


Iu time of spring I have hunted over the slippery 
meadows of our shores for the instinct-led_ tra- 
vellers from the deep, coming to the shallow tidal 
20ue to propagate their tribes, And in the golden 
season I have watched the sportive play, in rocky 
pools o’ershadowed by these graceful weeds, of 
iridescent anuelide and cilia-paddled beroe—have 
tracked the skipping shrimps along the silvery 
sands, or have patiently followed the Patella vui- 
gers a its solemn march to graze upon the verdant 
ulvie, and again returning at the change of tide 
to adjust its conical house with stately nicety on 

py per site, ‘ 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


FROM THE STATUE BY W. CALDER MARSHALL, R.A 


| PostHumous honours to eminent individuals in 
| this country, almost always result from private 
| personal feeling and admiration; the Government 
of England is too poor, or too pennrious, to erect 
statues to any save the great warrior, the distin. 
guished statesman, or some other “man of mark.” 
whose claims to such recognition are of a nature 
not to be passed over without the probability of the 
public voice being raised against legislative neglect ; 
and even the sums voted for these purposes are too 
| often extorted from the public treasury, instead of 
| being granted freely and liberally, as the last instal. 
ment of a debt due for services rendered. How 
then can it be expected that men whose only merit 
is that their genius has added to the literary great. 
ness of the nation, has multiplied its intellectual 
enjoyments, and has helped to mould its tastes and 
purify its thoughts and actions, should have honours 
rendered to them which are in very many in- 
stances grudgingly bestowed on those who have 
perhaps saved the empire from dismemberment, 
conducted it through a perilous crisis, brought 
wealth into its treasury, or aided in elevating it 
amhoug the kingdoms of the earth? How can poets, 
painters, and literary men of all kinds, however 
high the distinction they may reach, expect—if 
such an idea ever comes athwart the mind—to be 
enshrined in sculptured marble, or immortalised by 
the sculptor’s art, unless the hands of friendship 
and respect rear the monument, or place on its 
pedestal 


‘* The very form and features of the man?” 


Perhaps, however, it is well that such honours 
should be the free-will offering of the people,—the 
voluntary tribute of the homage due to genius 
that has worked its way laboriously and inde- 
pendently into the esteem of thousands, who delight 
to “ do it reverence” when the casket that contained 
the brilliant gem is mouldering into dust. 

Who that has read “Taochiel’s Warning,” or 
those fine and exquisitely pathetic verses entitled 
“‘Hohenlinden,”’ or has joined in the chorus of “Ye 
Mariners of England,” would say that their author, 
Thomas Campbell, has no claim to a memorial in 
the “ Poets’ Corner” of Westminster Abbey, where 
his body lies, near the tomb of Addison? The 
portrait-statue, here engraved, was placed there 
about three years ago: it was erected by public 
subscription, and is the work of Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall, who has represented the poet in his robes 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. The 
statue does ample justice to the open, intelligent 
countenance of the original. 

Campbell was born at Glasgow in 1777; he was 
educated in the university of that city, aud greatly 
distinguished himself there by his translations from 
the Greek poets. At the age of twenty-two he 
produced his “ Pleasures of Hope;” the profits 
derived from the sale of this poem enabled him, 
it is said, to visit the continent towards the end 
of the year 1800. Passing through Bavaria, then 
the seat of the war between the French and the 
Austrians, he witnessed, from the monastery of St. 
Jacob, the battle of Hohenlinuden, fought on the 
8rd of December, 1800, when the French, under 
Moreau, gained a victory over the Austrians: the 
sight drew forth what has been termed, and not mn- 
truly, “one of the grandest battle-pieces that ever 
was drawn.” In 1806, the administration of which 
Fox was chief conferred on Campbell an annuity of 
£200, which he enjoyed till his death. 

In 1809, his second principal poem, “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” appeared; and in 1827,  Theodorie, 
and other Poems.” In 1820 he undertook the 
editorship of the “ New Monthly Magazine,’ which 
he retained till 1880; in the following year he 
established the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” but re- 
linquished his connection with it after a short period. 
Among his latest literary productions were & Life 
of Mrs. Siddons,” a “ Life of Petrarch,” and Life 
and Times of Frederick the Great ;” of this last, 
we believe, he professed to be only the editor. 

Campbell died at Boulogne, where he was then 
residing, in June, 1844. His remains were brought 
to England, and interred, as we have already said, in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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Lrverpoot.—The exhibition of the Liverpool 
Academy, recently closed, produced the following 
results with respect to the sale of the pictures con- 
ributed :— 

: ‘The Lone Church by the Sea-shore,’ M. An- 
thony, 126/.; ‘The Bridge of the Rialto, Venice,’ 
W. H. Burnett, 100/.; ‘Crossing the Stream,’ F. 
Underhill, 80/.; ‘Crossing the Sands,’ W. Under- 
hill, 80/.; ‘Sunset on the Atlantic,’ F. L. Bridell, 
731. 10s.; ‘ Moliére reading his Comedies,’ T. P. 
Hall, 54/. 10s.; ‘A Village Schoolmaster of the 
Olden Time,’ John Gilbert, 527. 10s.; ‘A Game 
of Cribbage,’ T. Clater, 527. 10s.; ‘The Old White 
Horse Inn, Edinburgh,’ 8. Rayner, 527. 10s. ; 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ Edwin Cockburn, 
471. 5s.; *Spring-time on the River Bure,’ J. W. 
Oakes, 427. ; ‘ La Pensée,’ J. E. Collins, 42/. ; ‘ Book- 
worm and Grub,’ J. Hayllar, 40/7.; ‘On the River 
Llugwy,’ J. P. Pettitt, 40/.; ‘ Lady Griseld Baillie,’ 
Karl Hartman, 36/. 15s.; ‘ The Unexpected Dinner- 

arty,’ J. F. Pasmore, 357. ; ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ 
.. Coignard, 31/. 10s.; * Waiting for the Shoe,’ 
J. G. Forbes, 30/7.; ‘A Surrey Woodland,’ W. S. 
Rose, 30/.; ‘The Truants,’ Elijah Walton, 304, ; 
‘Stepping-stones, Bettws-y-Coed,’ F. W. Hul 
307.; ‘Une Réunion Champétre,’ F. Besson, 307. ; 
‘A Farm near Twyford,’ G. A. Williams,’ 304. ; 
‘Gowbarrow Park, Ulleswater,’ H. Moore, 30/.; 
‘Cottage Interior,’ J. B. Burgess, 267. 5s.; ‘A 
Sister of Charity,’ H. Weigall, 267. 5s.; ‘ Dozing,’ 
Edward Davis, 267. 5s.; ‘Cattle on the Coast,’ 
Aster R. C. Corbould, 26/.; ‘The Prophecy of the 
Flower,’ Bell Smith, 25/.; ‘ Dead Game,’ J. Hardy, 
jun., 25/.; ‘ The First Lesson,’ J. Hardy, jun., 251. ; 
‘In the Vale of Murdoch,’ Walter Williams, 26/7. ; 
‘Hay-time,’ J. Bouvier, 25/.; ‘View from the 
Grand Canal, Venice,’ W. Henry, 25/.; ‘ Domestic 
Peace,’ R. Collinson, 25/.; ‘ Entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour,’ Charles Taylor, 21/.; ‘ Reading the Smoke 
Controversy,’ J. B. Burgess, 21/.; ‘Tong Church,’ 
W. J. J. C. Bond, 21/.; ‘Entrance to Portemouth 
Harbour,’ James Danby, 21/.; ‘ Magdalena,’ M. 
Cregan, P.R.H.A., 21/.; ‘Sunset on the Medway,’ 
G. 8. Walters, 21/.; ‘Approach to Cullercoats,’ 
H. Williams, 21/.; ‘Torre de las Infantas,’ Carl 
Werner, 21/.; ‘The Barbarigo Palace,’ W. Callow, 
21/.; ‘Grass,’ J. Brett, 21/.; ‘Landscape,’ G. Piéron, 
20/.; ‘The Road Home,’ J. Heuzell, 20/.; ‘ A View 
in Lausanne, Switzerland,’ H. C. Selous, 20/.; 
‘ The Trap,’ _ Walton, 20/.; ‘The Siesta,’ E. 
Havell, 20/.; ‘Street in Berne,’ H. C. Selous, 20/. ; 
‘On the Aldershot Hills,’ W. 8. Rose, 207.; ‘ Rustic 
Scene,’ Edmund Havell, 177. ; ‘A Summer’s Even- 
ing, North Wales,’ H. J. Boddington, 16/. 16s. ; 
‘The Doubtful Moment,’ J. Absolon, 16/. 16s. ; 
‘Near Bettws-y-Coed,’ A. Fraser, 16/. 16s.; ‘On 
the River Scoint,’ W. J.J. C. Bond, 152. 15s.; ‘The 
Highland Widow,’ Alexander Johnson, 152. 15s. ; 
‘Sketch on the French Coast,’ G. Stubbs, 150. és. ; 
‘The Sunday Question—Morning,’ E.Nicol,A.R.8.A., 
15/. 15s.; ‘The Sunday Question—Evening,’ E. 
Nicol, A.R.S.A., 152. 15s.; ‘Garden of the tin 
raliffe,’ Carl Werner, 15/. 15s. ; ‘ The Fair Oriental,’ 
A. F, Patten, 15/. 15s.; ‘The Shallow Stream,’ 
B. C. Watkins, 15/. 15s.; ‘The Drawing-room at 
Baddesley,’ A. E. Everitt, 15/. 15s.; ‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’ J. G. Forbes, 15/. 15s.; ‘The Old 
Church, Manchester,’ Harry Williams, 15/. 1és. ; 
: ey Bay, North Wales,’ B. Callow, 15/. lds. ; 
Rue de la Chaussée,’ L. J. Wood, 15/. 15s.; ‘ The 
Loiterers,’ E. N. Downard, 15/.; ‘ Margaret Ram- 
say,’ R. Fox, 16/.; ‘Study from Nature,’ William 
Davis, 15/.; ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ J. Morgan, 15/. ; 
‘ The —e Isle of Arran,’ B. Leader, 15/. ; 
Palm my Hand,’ 0. Oakley, 14/. l4s.; ‘Jar of 
Flowers,’ Mrs. Harrison, 137. 5s.; ‘The Fisher’s 
Return, J. L, Lomas, 12/. 12s. ; ‘ Near Clifton, Not- 
tinghamshire,’ B. Shipham, 127.; ‘On the River 
Melguin, G. L. Beetholme, 11/. 1ls.; ‘Melon and 
Grapes, H. Chaplin, 10/. 10s. ; ‘ The Wayside Cross,’ 
Miss E. Brownlow, 10/. 10s.; ‘The Latest Intelli- 
gence, Matthias Robinson, 10/7. 10s.; ‘ The German 
Student,’ G. E. Tuson, 10/. 10s.; ‘The Terrace, 
Haddon Hall,’ J. D. Watson, 10/. 10s.; ‘The Lake 
Chiemsée, Bavaria,’ F. L, Bridell, 10/7. 10s.; * The 
Gurmain Palace, Venice,’ E. Pritchett, 10/. 10s. ; 
A Valley near Dolgelly,’ A. Vickers, 104. 10s.; ‘A 
Sketch from Life,’ Karl Hartman, 10/. 10s.; '* At 
the Fountain, Italy,’ G. Stubbs, 107. 10s.; ‘On 
the Llugwy, North Wales,’ A. Hunt, 10/7. 10s.; * At 
Eastham Cheshire,’ A. Hunt, 10/. 10s.; ‘Odd or 
Even?’ J. Buchanan, 10/. 10s.; ‘City of Rio de 
sendion, G. L. Hall, 10/. 10s.; ‘ Helping Granny,’ 
> iss E. Brownlow, 10/. 10s. ; ‘ Gathering Cherries,’ 
16 Besson, 10/. 10s. ; ‘ Stepping-stones,’ E. Piette, 
, 10s. ; ‘Church of St. Peter,’ J. Dobbin, 10/7. 10s. ; 
Z enai Bridge, North Wales,’ H. Hughes, 107. 10s. ; 
‘ t Capel Curig,’ A. Hunt, 10/. 10s.; * Venice, 
rom the Rialto,’ E. Pritchett, 10/. 10s, ; ‘ Samoens 


Sixt, Switzerland,’ E. Tagan, 10/. 10s.; ‘A Bit on 
a Welsh Burn,’ A. Fraser, 10/. 10s. ; ‘ Primroses,’ 
&e., T. Worsey, 107. ; ‘ Neapolitan Peasant,’ W. W. 
Watkins, 10/.; ‘Preparing the Dinner,’ A. Ever- 
shed, 10/. ; ‘Evening in a Welsh Valley,’ P. Deakin, 
10/.; ‘ Biddy,’ A. D. Cooper, 102.; ‘Tired Out,’ J. 
Morgan, 10/.; ‘ Underwood—Spring,’ J. Hayllar, 
10/.; ‘The Chalk Seller,’ Henry Vauseben, 10/. 

A number of pictures found purchasers at sums 
below those we have noticed, but it is scarcely 
necessary to point them out: the total amount of 
the sales reached about 2860/. 

The rupture in the Liverpool Academy, arising 
out of the alleged preference given to the works of 
the Pre-Raffaelites, has led to the formation of 
another institution, which has assumed the name 
of the * Liverpool Society of Fine Arts :”’ its objects 
include an annual exhibition, schools for painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, with prizes for pro- 
ficiency in these branches of Art respectively’; the 
foundation of a permanent gallery of Art, to consist 
of paintings, sculpture, and water-colour drawings, 
and a collection of Liverpool Art, to be purchased 
out of the annual exhibition with the surplus funds 
of the society. It is proposed also to offer, annually, 
prizes for the best exhibited work in each of the 
following departments :—Historical painting in oil, 
100/.; landscape painting in oil, 507. ; water-colour 
drawing, 25/.; sculpture or model, not a portrait 
or medallion, 25/.; architectural design, 25/. The 
projectors of this new society appear to commence 
its proceedings liberally; but we think that, with 
reference to the proposed prizes, a mistake has been 
made. Why have they placed sculpture—without 
a question, we think, the highest embodiment of 
Art—in the lowest category of rewards? The town 
which fostered the rising genius of Gibson, and 
which may boast of possessing some of his noblest 
works, ought not thus, if for no other reason, to 
have depreciated his art. Even among artists and 
Art-patrons sculpture seems yet to be regarded as 

uite a secondary subject of importance: we admire 
fine historical pictures, and we revel in the beauties 
of a noble landscape, but we would place a fine 
sculptured figure quite on a par with the former, 
and far above the latter, in all the attributes essen- 
tial to a great work of Art. We trust the Liverpool 
Society will reconsider this ‘‘ clause in their act.” 

BrrmincuaM.—The annual exhibition of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists closed on January 
23rd; considering the commercial depression that 
has existed in this manufacturing district, as in 
others, the season has not been unsuccessful. 
During the last three weeks of the exhibition, it 
was open for the working classes at the reduced 
charge of twopence, a benefit of which a very 
large number of persons availed themselves. The 
four pictures kindly lent by the Emperor of the 
panel namely, Delaroche’s ‘Princess in the 
Tower,’ Horace Vernet’s ‘ Paris in 1815,’ Ingres’s 
‘Charge to Peter,’ and Delacroix’s ‘ Wedding in 
Morocco,’ were among the most attractive features 
of the gallery. The pictures sold realised the sum 
of 1122/7, The principal works that found purchasers 
were :—‘ Otter Hunting at Pont-y-Pare, Bettws-y- 
Coed,’ J. Pettitt, 1107.; ‘Scheveling—Pink landin 
Fish,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 63/.; * Vintage Time, 
J. 8. Houston, R.S.A., 52/. 10s. ; ‘ Under the Valley 
of Rocks, near Devon,’ W. West, 40/.; ‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Treasures,’ F. P. Parker, 40/.; ‘St. Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall,’ W. Pitt, 35/.; ‘ Building a Guy,’ 
E. J. Barnes, 30/.; ‘Near Exmouth, Devonshire,’ 
W. Hallett, 30/.; ‘Sea-side Downs,’ H. Moore, 
25l.; ‘The Cobbler,’ J. G. Forbes, 257. ; ‘ Squally 
Weather,’ E. Hayes, A.R.H.A., 20/.; ‘On the 
Moors, near Killin,’ W. Luker, 18/.; ‘ Harrop Tarn, 
Cumberland,’ A. Perigal, A.R.S.A., 167. 16s. ; ‘ Fal- 
mouth Evening,’ W. Pitt, 15/. 15s. ; ‘ Deerhounds,’ 
C. Hancock, Te. ; ‘The Source of the Llugwy,’ 
J. P. Pettitt, 157.; ‘Pont-y-Pare, on the Llugwy,’ 
W. Hall, 14/. 14s.; ‘Young Jeannie,’ W. Luker, 
12/, 12s,; ‘Heath Scene,’ E. J. Niemann, 12/. 12s. ; 
*On the New Mown Hay,’ J. Bouvier, 12/.; ‘ Caen, 
Normandy,’ H. Valter, 107. 10s, ; ‘Going for Peat,’ 


Tower, Bar, France,’ H. Valter, 10/. 10s.; ‘ Farm 
House and Cattle,’ A. H. Green, 10/.; ‘Apple Blos- 
soms,’ T. Worsey, 107. ‘ 
The following selections were made by prize- 
holders in the Art-Union of Birmingham :—‘ Among 
the Crags, Devonshire,’ F. H. Henshaw, 80/.; ‘A 
Passing Storm,’ H. Barnes, 50/.; ‘The Ballad,’ 
W. Underhill, 407. ; ‘ Bob-cherry,’ U. Dukes, 35/7. ; 
‘The Spanish Girl,’ H. Plchenegeh, fue, 317, 10s. ; 
‘An Old Mill, Caernarvonshire,’ W. Hall, 2651. ; 
‘Troutbeck, Westmoreland,’ C. Pettitt, 25/.; ‘The 
Bird’s Nest,’ E. J. Cobbett, 25/.; ‘ Where the Robin 
builds,’ T. Worsey, 17/. 17s.; ‘Hotel de Ville, 
Brussels,’ A. E, Everitt, 15/. 15s.; ‘A B ye-road, 
E. A. Pettitt, 15/.; ‘ Nant Mill,’ J. J. Hughes, 15/.; 
‘Fishing Boats in a Gale,’ J. 8. Meadows, 14/.; 
‘ The Test of Affection,’ Miss E. Brownlow, 10/, 10s. ; 
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W. 8S. P. Henderson, 107. 10s.; ‘The Alarm Bell. 


‘On Guard,’ B. Leader, 102. ; ‘In Sight of Dover,’ 
E, Hayes, A.R.H.A., 102.; &o, &e.! 

Suerriecp.—The local papers publish a length- 
ened account of the conversazione of the School of 
Art in this town, held on the 2nd of February. 
There seems to have been a good collection of works 
of Art displayed for the gratification of the nume- 
rous visitors. Towards the close of the evening's 
entertainments the company mustered in the “ele- 
mentary-room,” when Mr, R, Monckton Milnes, 
M.P., delivered a most interesting and eloquent 
address to the supporters of the school and the 
pupils. Mr, Henry Cole, C.B., followed, and cha- 
racterised the Sheffield school—which is under the 
direction of Mr, bee Mitchell, assisted by Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes and Mr. Lomas—as “one of the 
largest and most successful in the kingdom.” Mr, 
Milnes afterwards presented the successful com- 
petitors with the prizes awarded to them, the prin- 
cipal being the ‘* Mayor’s Prize”’ of ten guineas to 
Reuben Townroe, for the “‘ best design for a tea-ser- 
vice, suitable for manufacture either in silver or 
plated ware ;”’—Brooks’s design for a similar work 
received honourable mention :—the ‘Master Cutler's 
Prize’’ of five guineas to Walter Nicholson for the 
best design for ‘ fish-knife and fork and butter- 
knife ;""—the designs of R. G. Smith and R. Turner 
for similar objects of manufacture were pronounced 
‘very satisfactory :’’—and the ‘* Montgomery Me- 
dal,” contributed by the ladies of Sheffield, to R. 
Turner for the best drawing of flowers from nature. 

BriGHTon.—The annual conversazione of the 
Brighton and Sussex Society of Arts took place at 
the Pavilion, on Tuesday, January 12th. The 
rooms were richly furnished with paintings and 
works of Art. The music-room was devoted prin- 
cipally to the exhibition of water-colour drawings ; 
and in the saloon and drawing-rooms oil-pictures 
were hung. In the banqueting-room, among various 
attractive objects, was exhibited a fine collection of 
photographs by Lake Price. We have a catalogue 
of the principal contributions before us, but have 
not space to speak of them in detail. The conver- 
sazione was attended by a large number of the most 
influential residents of Brighton. 

SuNDERLAND.—The inhabitants of this town, in 
the neighbourhood of which the late General Have- 
lock was born, have determined to raise a monument 
to his memory on the sea-coast, and subscriptions 
for this purpose are already being collected. We 
only trust that the memorial will be worthy of the 
hero whose noble deeds it is intended to comme- 
morate, 
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PICTURE SALES. 





Mr. Henry WALLIs, the well-known dealer in, and 
collector of, modern English pictures, has disposed 
of a considerable number of his paintings by auction. 
One hundred and twenty were sold at the gallery 
of Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward & Co., in Cornhill, 
on the 3rd and 4th of last month. A picture 
sale of any importance is a rarity in the city of 
London ; why Mr. Wallis should have chosen that 
locality, rather than the neighbourhood of St. 
James's, for the dispersion of his collection, we are 
at a loss to guess: certainly the prices realised on 
this occasion were, generally, below the average 
mark, though the “city men” have credit for 
liberality in their dealings with Art. The principal 
works, and the sums at which they were knocked 
down, are appended ; the whole 128 realised 7740/. 


‘Summer Evening on the Thames,’ H. J. Boddington, 
41 gs.; ‘Diana and her % disturbed by the Ap- 
proach of Actwon,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 66 gs.; ‘The 
Forest Flowers,’ W. Gale, 55 gs.; ‘The Captured Run- 
away Slave,” W. Gale, 57 gs.; ‘ Clifton, looking down the 
Avon,’ J. B. Pyne, 53 gs. ; ‘ Bellinzona,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 
86 gs. ; ‘South Downs,’ T. Creswick, R.A., and R. Ansdell, 
96 gs.; ‘Italian Scenery,’ J. LB. Pyne, 57 gs.; * The Cattle 
Shed,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 150 gs.; ‘ Hampstead, J. 
Linnell, 75 gs.; ‘From our own Correspondent, Ww 
Helmsley, 66 gs.; ‘Llyn Cwm Flynnon,’ 8. R. Perey, 
60 gs. ; ‘The Death of Robert the Good,’ A. Elmore, R.A., 
720 gs.; ‘ The Weald of Kent,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 110 gs. ; 
‘The Flight into Egypt,’ Dobson, 86 gs. ; ‘ Circe and the 
Sirens three,’ W. Etty, R.A., 510 gs.; ‘ Presbyterian 
Catechising,’ John Phillip, A.R.A., 370 gs. ; * Interior of 
a Welsh Cottage,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 81 gs.; ‘ La Rose,’ 
C. Baxter, 59 gs.; ‘The Lovers,’ H. O'Niel, 70 gs. ; 
‘Sheep in a Landscape,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 81 gs.; 
‘The Wolf-Slayer,’ R. Ansdell, 285 gs.; * David 5 ie J 
the Lion,’ J. Linnell, 555 gs. ; ‘ The Goths in Italy,’ P. F. 
Poole, A.R.A., 425 gs.; ‘The Opening of Waterloo 
Bridge,’ J. Constable, R.A., 555 gs.; ‘ Boys in Search of 
Wild Fowl,’ Collins, R.A., 54 gs.; Kilgarnn Castle, on 
the Twyvey,’ J. M. W rner, R.A., 425 ge.; * The 
Rubicon,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 92 gs.; * The Poodle Dog,’ 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 74 gs.; * View in Dort, with 
Figures,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 70 gs. 
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” 7 mentation which was largely employed for the covers binding. The second h i : 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, of books in France at the time of Francis the First, decoration with a native piste b waa of Indian 
AS SUGGESTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS, ETC. | and which is known as “Grolier” work, after the third is composed solely of Italian Amey oe 
name of the most celebrated patron of ornamental manifest that either of these designs althors P. is 

? be wn 








Tus contains four engravings from designs by 
Mr. W. Haney Roorns (Wimbledon). The artis: 
has established a reputation for large acquaintance 
with a special class of Art ; and perhaps he is sur- 
by no one in thorough knowledge of “the 

talian ;” it is very general in its applicability, and 
Kis information thus conveyed may be useful to 
mauy orders of manufacturers. We shall not do 
justice to Mr. Rogers, however, if we thus limit his 
powers: he is familiar with nearly every branch 
of Art, a resort to which may be serviceable to 
the fabricant; and, moreover, he is acquainted 
with the capabilities of the producer to avail himself 
of the “teaching” of thedesigner. The first design 
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playing-cards were invariably plain, and we imagi 
we are indebted to Messrs. De La Rue for fog mg 
duction that brings Art in a novel form on our tables. 


for an express purpose, could be readily employed 
by any manufacturer requiring a flat surface to be 
elegantly filled. Until of late years the backs of 
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ade designs they furnish are, for the most part, | and are by no means either appropriate or refined. 
ited to the object, consisting often of large | Certainly, as Mr. Rogers has shown, there is no 























flowers which cover only portions of the surface, | reason why they should not be both. It is true that 
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mA aa oe principle of the handle to be | 

th s eda telescope,” which affords an 
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canto " somewhat too elaborate to suit the 
¢ ordinary manufacturer, but there are 
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The two designs on this page are by Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes—second master of the School of Art at Shef- 
field—a gentleman who has been a very valuable 
auxiliary to manufacturers of the great town of 
“plated goods.” “They are,” writes 
the artist, “fifteenth century in style, 
and of architectural construction; and 
although, at present, such a style finds 
comparatively little favour with the 
public (since the modern lavish intro- 
duction of heaps of flowers called ‘ orna- 
ment’), it is that on which all our good 
ornamental works are constructed, and 
which the verdict of many generations 
declares to be true.” The upright Ink- 
stand is designed for silver (if oxydised 
it would be well); the figure in front, 
with extended arms, forms the pen-rest, 
while the smaller figure above holds the 
taper. The object is obviously more 
suitable for a presentation or drawing- 
room ornament than for ordinary use. 
The other inkstand is designed for bronze, 
—the centre vase for ink and the side 
vases for stamps, &c.: provision being, 
of course, made on the stand for pens. 
The artist has in each case given only 
one receptacle for ink, as for all purposes 
of correspondence it is enough. We 
desire to repeat our expectation, that 
the designs we thus furnish, from time 
to time, will be accepted rather as sug- 
gestions than as models; and that, 
although they may be given as for 
special and expressed purposes, they 
may supply “hints” to other fabricants 
than those for whom they are more 
particularly intended. ‘‘ Authorities ” 
upon all points are now sufficiently 
abundant. At the School of Art in 
South Kensington, there is not only a 
valuable and very useful collection of 
treasures, ancient and modern—works 
actually executed —freely offered for 


consult them. Those who issue productions of Art- | but instructive because suggestive to those who 
industry are therefore without excuse, when they 
“achieve” mediocrity instead of aiming at excel- 
lence. Yet in furnishing these designs, and in thus, 
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either cannot or will not—and certainly do not— 
| think, before they commence an Art-production, 
how best it may be executed, 

At all the Art-meetings now so con- 
tinually held, not alone in London but 
7]I\\oeaiy) in the leading cities and towns of the 
- provinces, speakers invariably comment 
, on the superiority of French artizans, 
as arising from their abundant oppor- 
tunities of studying the works of great 
masters of various epochs. This disad- 
— vantage to England is rapidly disappear- 
ing ; collections of suggestive objects are 
in progress in many places, under the 
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ai auspices of corporate bodies, and main- 

Sli tained at the public cost; being there- 

6 yj fore public property; other collections, 
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those more especially which are under the 
charge of the Department of Science and 
Art, have appointed circuits, to which 
they periodically travel; and at South 
Kensington, as we have observed, there 
is an absolute treasure- house of manipu- 
lative study and intellectual wealth : it is 
impossible to walk through the various 
rooms and avenues without a conviction 
that immense results must arise from 
the resources there supplied freely and 
most liberally. If our sons are not 
better educated than our fathers, the fault 
will surely be their own—“ upon their 
heads be it!” 

These remarks will not be considered 
out of place in association with “ Ori- 
ginal Designs as Suggestions to Manu- 
facturers;” we are fully aware that we but 
repeat here the simple truths we have 
for many years endeavoured to impress 
on the public—those who “ demand” 
as well as those who “supply.” It is 
certain that an extensive and manifest 
change has been wrought in the “ plans” 
Tepe) «(Of nearly all British Art-producers within 











study, from which the producer or the 


artizan may borrow as little or as much as he pleases ; | as it were, compelling thought, we are accomplish- 


but the rich library of illustrated books, many of 
them rare and seldom procurable elsewhere, are as 
liberally submitted to any student who desires to 
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ing an important part of our allotted task, com- 
paratively little needed, indeed, by those who will 
resort to the mass of “ works” at their command, 
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a comparatively short period ; but there 
is yet much to do before we can, in every one of 
its departments, rival those we have been accus- 
tomed to consider as authorities for our guidance in 
modern productions of Art-manufacture. 
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With regard to this department of the Axt-| Art-schools of the provinces, Our hopes from | 
JouRNAL, we have again to invite the co-operation | these sources have not been as yet realised; we | 


of all Art-designers—those more especially who are | obtain few communications of value, although —_ 
educating, or have been educated, at the various | designs are transmitted to us, the publication of whic 





could do no good to either designer or producer. 


Still we have encouraging evidence of progress, and 
of an increased desire to labour in a right direction 











for the acquirement of beauty, grace, and truth. 
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To the Biter of * Tux Ant-JovuRNAL.” | 
"sMERICAN ART IN GERMANY. 
Ix the exhibition now-opened is a painting of pre- 
tentious size aud subject. It represents an inci- | 
dent in the life of Frederick the Great, and is painted | 
by, Leutee, the. American-artist,—I say American 
because although he is now, and has been for some 
fifteen years, living here, he claims the States for 
his country, and is always spoken of as ar American. 
It appears that after the releasement of Frederick 
from coufinement, he was presented to his mother 
at a balls the pictare represents this incident and 
instant of time. A little on one side of the centre 
is young Frederick on his knees, before his mother, 
who bends over him. In the centre,and just behind 
these two figures, stands the father, with a daughter 
on each arm: the two sides of -the canvas are filled | 
by attending and well-known courtiers of the time, 
while the distance shows the heads of figures dancing. 
The whole scene is splendidly illuminated by chan- 
deliers. The most noticeable feature of the picture | 
is its colour: the canvas is literally one blaze of 
warm, glowing tints; bat they are so opposed and | 
softened into each other as to produce the most | 
perfect harmony. The execution of the picture | 
is very artistic; it has the appearance of having 
beed done with care, is detailed, and has the effect 
intended without being over-worked.* The heads 
are sufliciently expressive, and the actions of the 
figures appropriateand good. Mr. Leutze has shown 
great skill im managing the light and shade; it was 
necessarily much cut up, on ‘account of the con- 
flicting lights from so many different sources ; and 
to harmouise them in a picture is a task requiring 
a master’s skill: it has been accomplished perfectly, 
so that this picture will look as well engraved as in 
the original. The interior of the room in which 
the bail took place was hung with paintings, and 
the ceiling elaborated with carvings ; all of these, as 
well as the other accessories of furniture, dresses, 
&e., are rendered from realities. The picture is, 
therefore, historically correct. You have now a 
general idea of Leutze’s last picture, ‘on which he 
‘6 said to haveexpended nearly a year. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, For what did he paint it? As 
it was not a commission, he executed ‘it of his in- 
dependent will. He could not have painted it with 
the intention of making it an appeal to those most 
likely to feel interest in the subject, because he 
a man of intellect, and could perceive that 
there was nothing in it calculated to have this | 
effect. Neither could he have painted it as a picture 
for mankind; because it is destitute of anything | 
iuteresting to them : it expresses no sentiment, and | 
therefore appeals to none ; it illustrates no principle, 
and condemns no vice; it flatters no particular set | 
of men, nor is it fitted to reform a folly ; it satirises | 
nothing, praises nothing ;—it is simply & painting 
that illustrates an incident in. the life of Frederick 
the Great. Leutze is too great a man to admit of | 
even the supposition that he chose this subject be- | 
cause he saw it was adapted to exhibit colour— 
because it afforded an opportunity to display his 
masterly execution—his knowledge of perspective 
of light and shade. Nor is it reasonable to assume 
that he so far lost sight of the dignity of Art as | 
deliberately to create @ picture whose chief excel- 
lence should be colour, and of which the highest 
thing that could be said is, “It is wonderfully 
executed.” Bat if he did not paint it because he 
thought it peculiarly adapted for sale, nor because | 
he fancied at least some part of the world would 
appreciate it, nor for the purpose of displaying his 
esecution why did he paint it? We all know 
Leutze for a man of more than ordinary steadiness 
ar depth of intellect,—one capable of thinking ; 
te = his reasons for whatever he undertakes: so 
rosy hn supposed that he had reasons for painting 
he wal eee ea ete oo 
sealtenae 0 doubt that they were 
ve But whatever they may have been, the 
ys, itself must stand on its own merits. It 
extreme of fabio to & woman who, dressed in the 
face and Of fashion, has some traces of beauty in her 
person, but whose mind is a dead bi k 
who is small in intellect, and utterly — 
feeling. She would attract a 
attention wherever she 





| contemptible, if not 


| Nattier, Natoire, and 
| splendid collection of the kind of pictures so much 
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goes; she would elicit admiratiou for her beautiful 
dress and graceful appearance ; and, it is possible, at 
first sight, one might be touched by the trace of 
beauty inher face; but, upon becoming acquainted 
with her, the novelty of her appearance would soou 
wear off, and, as is generally the case with things 
that please us most at first, would finally become 
absolutely disgusting. So it is 
with this painting; its colouring will attract atten- 
tion, and procure it admirers in any gallery, and he 
who takes only a superficial glance at it, will pre- 
sently set it down as a splendid work of real Art ; 
but he who will give it a due consideration, who will 
pay it repeated visits until the eolouring has ceased 
to dazzle his eye, will find that he has already saw 
all there is in it to be seen, and that he has already 
experienced all the pleasure it is capable of imparting. 


He will find that, like the lady just mentioned, its | 


chief beauty is mere outside show: and that if it 


| proves anything deeper—any qualities of mind worthy 





| 
| 


of admiration—they are exceedingly slight, found | 


only by persevering search, and when found serving 
only to disappoint. 


face—and there are many such—will find ‘in this 


seem, are not worth the trouble of satisfying ; and if 
Mr. Leutze has painted this work for them, the least 
that can be «aid of it is, that he has done a very 
small thing: a giant has thrown himself into con- 
vulsions to crush a pigmy. 
Diisseldorf, January 21, 1858. FP. 


———— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—The Fine Arts seem to be entirely for- 
gotten in Paris for the present; the only conversa- 
tion in all circles is about the talents, death, and 
burial of Mademoiselle Rachel, and the horrible 
drama of the Rue le Pelletier—Among artists and 
connoisseurs the following strange story is creatin 
a sensation :—A clause in the will of a M. Arman 
Mahé ordains that a room in his house shall not be 
opened till twenty years after his burial; the da 
has arrived, and the apartment has been opened. 
The walls were found covered with paintings, in 
ordinary frames, but all were covered with paper, 
fastened over them. A note by the testator was 
found on a table, in which it was stated that, find- 
ing himself ill for some time, and unable to enjoy 
his pictures, he had pasted paper on them to pre- 
serve them; that they were tie delight; and, not- 
por omy wy | the jeers and remonstrances of his 
friends, he had persevered in collecting them, and 
that the whole had cost him about two thousand five 
hundred francs. On removing the coverings there 
were found to be eleven paintings by F. Boucher, 


| signed and dated from 1750 to 1758, the finest 


pred of the painter ; seven by Watteau, and of the 
iighest quality—one a reproduction of the ‘ Noce 
du Village,” now at Madrid, and a sketch of the 
“ Embarquement pour Cythére,”’ now in the Louvre; 
four by Pater; five by Lancret; two heads by 
Greuze; two sketches by¥Prudhon ; and others by 
hardin: in short, a most 


in vogue at present.*—M, Lechéne, of Caen, has 


| just finished a group of “ Animals vengeenet by 


Cupid” for the Bois de Boulogne.—The Prince 
Jerome has ordered of M.Cavelier a statue of the 
Emperor Napoleon I.—The Gallery of the Luxem- 

urg is now open. The paintings recently pur- 
chased, and hung here, are by MM. Baudry, Dau- 
bigny, and Breton.—M. Yvon is busy on several 
large pictures for Versailles.—The Gallery of the 
Louvre is only partially open. Several alterations 
have been made, paintings cleaned,‘ and some re- 
touched. When the whole of the apartments are 
again open we shall return to the subject. 





* We have no doubt our Paris correspondent has good 
authority for the information he sends us, but we must 
express our disbelief in the authenticity of the pictures 
referred to, if not in the entire story. Thirty or forty 
paintings by such masters could scarcely have been concealed 
from public knowledge, although they may have been from 
public view; there must be many persons living who had 
seen them, who knew they were still in the house tenanted 
only twenty years ago by M. Mahé, and who consequently 
could testify to their genuineness; how then can the dis- 
covery take the connoisseurs of Paris by surprise? More- 
over, we cannot credit the fact that such a collection more 
than thirty in number, could ever have been purchased for 
a ys a oy pe seven pounds each, even at the period 

ren it might be suppo 
their late owen. ye es — Cte’ 


THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE NOON:DAY WAUK. 
H. Jutsurh, Painter. R. Brandard, Engraver 
Size ‘of the Picture, 12in. by Sim, * 


How comparatively few persons are there, we will 
venture to say, who, as they walk through a 

of pictures, or turn over the leaves of some richly- 
illustrated _ volume, ever . bestow even a i 
thought upon the, men whose genius and Tabet 
have so largely ministered to their enjoyment. The 
work engrosses so much of our admiration and 
sympathy that the workman is too often lost sight 
of. Who, as he stands before a fine .picture, 
or any other work of Art, reflects what it has cost 
the artist to produce it? how many anxious and 
weary days have been spent over it, from the first 
thought which he roughly sketched out on. the 
paper till the last touch was placed on the canvas, 
or the last faint stroke of the mallet left the sculp- 


Yet those who demand nothing | ‘red marble a “thing of life:” how many mis- 


| more than appearance, who are satisfied with sur- 


givings as.to,the result, in the mind of even the 


| most experienced painter or sculptor; and when the 


picture their ideal of Art. Such, however, it would | work is sent forth from the st 


io to stand the test 
of unsympathising criticism, what apprehension lest 


| an unfavourable verdict be recorded against it, and 
| the voice of condemnation should consign the labour 





of months to oblivion, and the labourer to despair. 
We have frequently heard artists designated as an 
extremely sensitive class: they are so, no doubt, 
but they have abundant reason for the possession 
of such a mental peculiarity; the nature of their 
occupation induces it, while the uncertainty of the 
reception their works may receive—to which the 
importance, to them, of the public judgment gives 
additional disquietude—tends to promote this sensi- 
tiveness, and renders them susceptible of impres- 
sions which a more active intercourse with the busy 
world would-most assuredly dispel. 

But, all: honour to the men who, for some brief 
moments of our lives at least, cause us to forget 
what we are, and where we are; who roll back the 
chariot-wheels of time to our mental vision by 
making us familiar with the great actors in the 
drama of life-long ages past, and with what they 
did ; who annihilate all distance by transporting us 
to lands which our feet have never trodden, and our 
eyes never seen, except as they show them to us. 
By their aid we are spectators of events that stand 
conspicuous in the annals of empires; statesmen 
and warriors, patriots and courtiers, reappear on the 
stage, and we become witnesses of their triumphs 
and their failures. They summon us into the pre- 
sence of those whose lives and characters have 
through successive generations allied their names 
with the title of saint or martyr. With the artist 
as our companion, we wander through “the long- 
drawn aisle and fretted roof” of church and cathe- 
dral, through streets of ancient houses, and past 
mouldering, deserted castles, from the north to the 
south of Europe. With him we go forth into the 
deserts of Arabia, the jungles of India, the bound- 
less forest tracks of America, and the ice-regions of 
the polar circles. With him, too, we “lie down 
beside the still waters,” and inhale the 
breath of the green meadows; we stand upon some 
lofty eminence, and our eyes look abroad upon & 
vast amphitheatre of cornfield, pasture, villages, and 
all those pleasant and picturesque objects that are 
included in rural life, In brief, there is nothing, 
either of the past or present, of reality or fiction, 
with which the versatile pencil of the painter does 
not make us acquainted, and which we know only 
through the medium of his art, 

Mr. Jutsum holds a distinguished place among 
our landscape-painters: some of his pictures have 
rarely been surpassed, by any of his contemporaries, 
in truth and poetical feeling. He is a close student 
of nature, and treasures up, for his canvas, her 
sweetest and kindliest looks—loving her sunshine 
rather than her tears. His little picture of the 
“‘Noon-day Walk” is an example of this preference : 
it is, however, a comparatively early performance, 
painted in 1845, was not exhibited, and must not 
be taken as a true exponent of his powers. 
the composition is agreeable, and the colour has all 
the freshness of summer-time. 

The picture is at Osborne. 
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THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL 


OF THE 


EXHIBITION OF 1851. 





Tue models and drawings which have been designed 
and made in competition for the erection of the 
monument proposed to be placed in Hyde Park, as 
commemorative of the Exhibition of 1851, are now 
publicly exhibited at the Museum, South Ken- 
sington. The models are twenty-two in number ; 
of drawings there are twenty-eight. Some of the 
drawings are sufficiently ingenious in their proposi- 
tions, some are feeble and commonplace in every- 
thing, and others are so unsatisfactory, that we cau 
scarcely think the artists were in earnest in their 
efforts. An affectation of eccentricity and an as- 
sumption of extravagance can never be mistaken 
for genius; the reasoning observer marvels at the 
little knowledge with which some of these works 
have been composed. According to the terms of 
the invitation issued, it might have been supposed 
that many hopeful and able men would approach 
the uttermost limit of the scope allowed them by 
sending in carefully-composed and laboriously-fin- 
ished models—realities in design, which must super- 
sede in interest ground-plans and elevations on 
paper. Athought on this subject would have saved 
those artists who have sent drawings only, much 
labour and anxiety, for in a mixed exhibition like 
this a drawing, unless it proposed a design of tran- 
scendent excellence, has very little chance. These 
competitors on paper have either too much or too 
little to do. Those who are too fully occupied 
should not have forgotten that the subject of com- 
petition is a memorial of material interest, and 
that the committee would not be justified in con- 
sidering favourably any slight and sketchy proposi- 
tion. And those whose measure of occupation is far 
from full, yet who could not afford time and pecu- 
niary expenditure with an uncertain prospect of 
reward, must, had they reflected sensibly, have con- 
cluded that nothing short of a considerable investment 
of time and money could secure success. 

Of the twenty-two models not less than fifteen 
are described as “architectural.” Having a re- 
putation in pure Art to vindicate, no occasion of 
asserting it should be lost, and therefore deeply 
should we deplore a resolution on the part of the 
committee, whereby any model should be selected 
wherein architecture should preponderate over sculp- 
ture. What legend or narrative soever the artist 
may set forth, the force of the argument will reside 
in sculpture—the poetic eloquence of the story can 
be enunciated by the “ Rhodian art” alone. At this 
commemoration, however, architecture must be con- 
tent to assist, without being ambitious to predomi- 
nate; for we submit the cause is so clearly that 
of sculpture, that anything but sculpture would be 
regarded by foreign schools as a declaration of in- 
competency; and yet a statue, or a mere group of 
statues, were not sufficient ; and hence must archi- 
tecture, in some form, be made an important but a 
secondary contributive. There are some of the 
models in which the principal quantity is a pillar 
or an obelisk. Of these there are five or six; but 
if the decision of the committee fall upon a memento 
of this kind, the work commemorates less the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, than it celebrates the labour of 
the quarryman. Of columns with statues thereon 
we have enough—nay, more than enough, for the 
last of our choice is not yet finished. We cannot 
afford an obelisk, because we are yet poor in public 
works of Fine Art. There is but one model simply 
sculptured in the entire collection—that is No. 16 
—“ The Genius of Civilization proclaiming the Great 
Exhibition. The statue is seated ona rock, to admit 
of the introduction of plants and water.” This were 
not euough, nor could there in our opinion be sug- 
gested in simple sculpture anything sufficiently com- 
prehensive. It was much to be apprehended that in 
these designs there would bea redundancy of portraits 
and statues of the Queen and the Prince; and these 
apprehensions are realised, for both Her Majesty 
aud the Prince-Consort are represented in a variety 
of characters. 

No. 1 is an “architectural composition,” with em- 
blematical impersonations of the four quarters of the 
globe and other figures, the whole surmounted by a 
figure of Britannia, and within the temple_a statue 





| of Prince Albert. No. 2 has a statue of the Queen 


as a principal —another gives a column supporting a 
globe, &c. No. 4 has a statue of the Queen and a 
bust of the Prince. No. 6 consists prominently of 
two athletes, one exhausted giving the torch of life 
to a younger and a stronger man. Another presents 
a very strange emblematical assemblage,—“ In- 
dustry, Commerce, Plenty, and Art.” Again, a 
statue of the Queen and a medallion of the Prince. 
Nos. 9, 10, and 11 are by the same artist, a sculptor 
of much taste and power. No. 9 is a composition 
of an obelisk with a fountain, proposed to be of 
one block on a base, with a figure in front holding 
an open book, with the inscription, “ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ No. 10 is 
“not a design in itself, but a group of illustrative 
elements suggested to be used in conjunction with 
the obelisk.” The four figures are illustrative of the 
four divisions of the Exhibition, and the third 
number combines an obelisk, sculpture, and a foun- 
tain. No. 15—one of three models by one artist 
—is “an architectural composition, which has re- 
liefs in the pedestal symbolizing the four depart- 
ments into which the Exhibition was divided, the 
whole surmounted by astatue of Civilization.” The 
statue is on a granite pedestal, with four bas-reliefs 
representing “ Fine Art,” “ Raw Material,” “ Manu- 
facture,” and “ Machinery.” The names of the four 
quarters of the globe are inscribed on globes in 
bas-relief, surrounded by foliage and vegetation pecu- 
liar to each quarter. ‘The figure is a grand con- 
ception. No. 20 is “an architectural composition, 
with bas-reliefs round the base, emblematical of the 
Fine Arts, Machinery, Raw Material, and Manu- 
facture, with inscriptions. On the summit is a 
statue representing Industrial Science. Nos. 17 
and 19 have both statues of the Prince-Consort ; 
the former presents his Royal Highuess “as the 
instructor of youth.” No. 22 is called an “ archi- 
tectural” composition, but in it the sculptural 
element predominates. It presents Britannia on a 
massive pedestal, distributing to the victors, it may 
be supposed, crowns of laurel. On her shield is 
a medallion of the Prince-Consort. The four 
quarters of the world are represented by four im- 
personations: Europe, like another Cybele crowned 
with cities, as we were then at peace, has sheathed 
her sword, and enwreathed it with laurel. Asia 
is a woman richly attired, and given up to volup- 
tuous ease. Africa is a woman with the charac- 
teristics of the uegro, and personally and morally in 
the same state in which her ancestors were a thou- 
sand years ago—of civilization she gives no sign. 
America is represented, most fittingly, as a daughter 
of Britannia, but instead of the helmet she wears a 
cap of liberty, and has by her side the flag with the 
stars and stripes,—the most suitable impersonation 
of America we have ever seen. All these figures are 
elegant and expressive in conception, and the model 
is otherwise graceful in all its parts. It will be im- 
possible to meet with a faultless design : it becomes, 
therefore, the duty of the committee to select that 
to which may attach the least numerous objections. 
We have scrupulously considered the whole of these 
models. Many are altogether out of the field ; others 
are vitiated by some gross error: against others very 
grave objections may be urged. If, therefore, the Art 
of the country is to be represented in a graceful work 
commemorative of the Great Exhibition, we can see 
none to fulfil the conditions, except No. 22. 

The decision of the committee will be declared, 
and the award made, at too late a period of the 
month to enable us to report the result of the com- 
petition: be it as it will, it is obvious that our own 
opinion is formed; we may be called upon to sup- 
port it by argument. At present any further obser- 
vations might be erroneous. We cannot, however, 
let pass this opportunity of joining our contemporary, 
The Critic, in protesting against the absurdity of 
requiring competitors, on such occasions as this, to 
send in mottoes and sealed envelopes, and all the 
other “signs of secrecy,” when it is uotorious that 
every competitor is just as well known as he will be 
when his “ closed letter” has been opened. In this 
instance, especially, every sculptor placed his own 
work in the presence of his brother artist. It is 
high time to do away with so shallow a substitute 
for plain-dealing. We strongly object also to placing 
more than one work by one artist; and so giving to 
the rich and prosperous an enormous advantage over 
those.who struggle through adversity for fame. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue National Gattery.—The motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for another Committee 
of the House of Commons, to consider the question 
of a new National Gallery, which motion was placed 
on the “notices” for the 26th of last month, will 
be, we presume, discussed and settled before our 
Journal is in the hands of the public, but after our 
sheets are in the press. Had the debate, however, 
occurred earlier in the mouth—for a debate there 
will be, we suppose, as some honourable member, 
whose name we do not at this moment recollect, 
gave notice of a counter-resolution—we should 
merely have reported the decision of the house, as 
we have so frequently expressed our opinion on the 
subject. The Royal Commissioners have already 
decided against the removal of the gallery ; and it is 
with a view of setting aside this verdict that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has moved for a new 
commission. 

Tue Warter-Corour Socrety.—In our bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. J. F. Lewis, published last 
month, it was stated that he had latterly resumed 
the practice of oil-painting ; and we now learn that 
he has just resigned the presidency of the Water- 
Colour Society—a position which it may be pre- 
sumed he felt could no longer be retained by him 
consistently with the intentions he has formed. At 
a meeting of the members of the society, held on the 
8th of February, Mr. E. A. Goodall, and Mr. S. 
Evans, were elected associates. Mr. E. Goodall is 
a brother of Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., and of Mr. 
W. Goodall; the latter was elected associate of the 
Water-Colour Society two or three years siuce. 

THE Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ opening Con- 
versazione for the season, held in the large room at 
Willis’s the 4th of last month, was a very spirited 
and brilliant affair,—a crowd of company, an abun- 
dance of Art-works for their entertainment, and a 
blaze of light from the chandeliers aud lamps, that 
enabled every one to see all that was to be seen. 
The works that principally attracted the attention of 
the visitors were—a number: of large mounted 
Sketches of Scottish Scenery, by T. M. Richardson, 
very bold and effective; Views in Oriental and 
Western Siberia, by ‘I’, A. Atkinson, whose book of 
travels in those distant regions we lately noticed ; 
a portfolio of Sketches by H, Pilleau; one by 
D. Cox, jun.; others by G. L. Hall and H. Jut- 
sum; J. D. Harding’s fine view of Venice, hung, 
but not seen, in the Academy last year; oil pic- 
tures by F. W. Hulme, and H. Bright ; a very beau- 
tiful drawing by Absolon, of a young girl asleep, 
entitled “ The First Night in a Convent;” some 
laudscapes and marine views, in oil, by Oakes; 
** Boppart, on the Rhine,” a clever picture by E. 
Richardson. Mr. Alderman Spiers, of Oxford, con- 
tributed several drawings by D. Cox and other 
water-colour painters; Miss Mutrie three or four 
of her own charming flower-groups; and Mr. E. H. 
Corbould, two very clever sketches of figures by his 
late royal pupil, the Princess Frederick William of 
Prussia, drawn and presented to her preceptor only 
in the month of January last. We anticipate for 
this society a most successful season, and a large ac- 
cession of members; it deserves the latter, because 
it makes the greatest efforts to secure the former. 























Hampsteap Conversazione.—These agreeable 
reunions have again commenced for the usual series. 
The first was held in January, on which occasion 
the principal feature was a selection of the drawings 
and sketches of Mr. Atkinson, the Siberian tra- 
veller, suflicieutly numerous to cover three-fourths 
of the space allotted to exhibition. The subjects 
are new to the world of Art, as having been made 
in Siberia and Chinese Tartary. There were also 
folios of drawings by Walter Goodall, Jutsum, and 
Soper ; twenty-four English drawings, framed, and 
about twelve small French pictures from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Rose, of Wandsworth Common, ‘Two 
marble busts, and some bronzes, contributed by 
Foley, the new Academician, and others by Mrs. 
Thornycroft. 

Mr. Fars, R.A., having already given to the 
public one phase of English society, as developed on 
the sandy shore of Ramsgate in the height of “ the 
season,” is hard at work upon the representation of 
another notable incident in our “manners and 
customs,” —a Derby-day at Epsom. The artist hopes 
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readily be done on the plan adopted here, which is, 
that each member gives the twenty required of his 
own portrait, and receives twenty in return, being 
one of each member. The passages from the poets, 
which appear in these pages, are singularly happy, 
particularly that from Milton, which describes this 
photographic volume as well as if the poet lived 
since the art was discovered— 
What with one virtuous touch 
The arch-chemick sun, so far from us remote, 
Produces.” 

Messrs. ELktncTON AND Co. have for some 
months past been engaged on the execution of a 
magnificent dinner and dessert service for the Duke 
of Brabant, who, daring his recent sojourn in 
London, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Frederick William, visited the establish- 
ment of the manufacturers in Regent Street, to 
inspect such portions of the work as were sufficiently 
advanced to be submitted to him. His royal high- 
ness, we hear, expressed himself most unequivocally 
upon the taste and beauty of the various designs, 
and the delicate finish of the execution, and further 
testified his approval by ordering other ornamental 
Art-manufactures. The dinner and dessert service, 
which will cost many thousand pounds, will, in all 
probability, be the most splendid work of its kind 
ever produced in this country, and will show how 
great an advance we have made within the last few 
years in the industrial arts of a high class. 

AmonG the many souvenirs the Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia will possess to remind her of 
the home she has left, is to be a large picture of 
Windsor Castle, which the Prince has given a com- 
mission to Mr. Ernest Rieck to paint. 

Messrs. CHristle AND Manson have com- 
menced their “ season” early this year, although we 
do not at present see that any celebrated collection 
of pictures is advertised for sale. During the past 
month they disposed of the residue of the pictures 
and sketches made by the late Mr. Havell; a col- 
lection of pictures, ancient porcelain, glass, &c., 
belonging to the late Mr. J. H. Turner ; and of some 
modern paintings by many of our best English 
artiste, the “property of a gentleman.” They 
announce for sale during the present and the next 
following months, a collection of drawings, engrav- 
ings, pictures, and works of vertu, collected by the 
late Baron de Hochschild; a collection of curious 
Chinese enamels aud bronzes; a small cabinet of 
ancient pictures, formed by the late Mr. C. A. Mac- 
kenzie; another of Dutch and English paintings ; 
the collection of the late Dr. Freckleton, of Chelten- 
ham, chiefly Dutch and English pictures also; the 
pictures left by Mr. Uwins, R.A.; the stock of 
works of Art and vertu of Mr. Falcke, of New Bond 
Street ; and a collection of ancient paintings of a 
high character. Particulars of these respective sales 
have already been announced in our advertising 
columns. 

Tue Wounpep at Scutart.—The group of 
which we supplied an engraving in the February Part 
of the Art-Journal, has been produced in statuary- 
porcelain, by Mr. Alderman Copeland, and pub- 
lished by him. It is exceedingly well executed, 
preserving with fidelity the skilful manipulation of 
the original model. It is, therefore, in this form 
an acquisition of considerable value—a charming 
and effective work of Art, rendered doubly valuable 
as a record of the terrible Crimea; but not painful, 
inasmuch as it exhibits the convalescence of a 
wounded soldier. Moreover, it may be accepted as 
containing a good resemblance of that true woman 
who gave to a frightful war almost its only 
character of heroism; whose name is ever men- 
tioned with gratitude and affection by a whole 
people, and with respect and admiration even by 
those who were the enemies of England. The group 
is therefore a reminiscence of the war, at once 
agreeable and instructive. It is also a tribute to the 
virtues of its heroine, and may be regarded as a 
national memorial of both. ‘To the thousands who 
were subscribers to the Nightingale Fund it will be 
an acquisition of interest and of value, and they will 
thank their good and energetic fellow-labourer, Mrs. 
Bracebridge (the cherished friend and companion 
of Miss Nightingale), for having placed so desirable 
a work within their reach. 

Tut Lonpon Srerkoscore Company have re- 
cently issued a series of views of charming scenery 
in Ireland; they will be classed among the most 


“ 








interesting of those productions, in which this com- 
pany continues to lead, by constantly producing 
- novelties,” and these of the best order. The 
Irish views are chiefly taken in Wicklow, and at 
all-beautiful Killarney. 
another of the Powerscourt Waterfall (introducing 
a picnic group of “ celebrities”), are especially 


effective, while those of “the lake” are in the | 


highest degree attractive. The scenery of Ireland 


is now much better known than it was a few | is, as he informs us, compiled chiefly from the 


years ago; happily, the country has attracted many 


| A CATALOGUE OF THE PORTRAITS PAINTED RY 
One of the Dargle, and | 


tourists, and they have been largely repaid for their | 


visit. ; That visit is now made without any of the 
“old” inconveniences—a voyage of four hours lands 


the traveller at Kingstown: railways, admirably | ? 
aw eee | before his death. Many of our readers will probably 


conducted, are now plentiful; and those capital 
characters, the “ car boys,” are as abundant as ever. 
This series of stereoscopic views will aid materially 
to draw visitors thither : they will behold scenery 
unsurpassed in the world for beauty and sublimity, 
and especially the blending of both. They have 
examples, though but few, in this attractive selec- 
tion: we hope it will be largely augmented. 


Busts or HAVELOCK AND CaMPBELL.—Minia- | : : ' 
severing industry ! 


ture busts have been produced by Mr. Alderman 
Copeland of these two great men—one of whom 
lives to enjoy his honours and his triumphs; the 
other, alas! is mourned over by a whole nation as 
one whom the voice of praise and grateful homage 
can reach no more. The busts are well executed, 
and are described as good likenesses, the sculptor 
(Morrison) having been aided by the families of the 
heroes. 

Mr. E. V. Rippincitie is again exhibiting a 
collection of his drawings and engravings at Marl- 
borough Chambers. We described them last year: 
they are of a highly interesting character, and of 
great merit; the most remarkable of them being 
scenery and character in the Abruzzi, the homes of 
the bandits, among whom the artist spent a con- 
siderable time—painting. 

Tae Artist Copyricnt Committer. — The 
committee continue their labours at the Society of 
Arts; they have extensively issued circulars, re- 
questing information; and when that information 
has been sufficiently gathered, they will publish a 
detailed report, preparatory to an appeal to parlia- 
ment. We shall then be in a condition to consider 
the whole subject. 

Tue Art-Manvuracture Assoctation.—This 
society flourishes: the prospectuses just issued 
enumerate seventy-seven works of Art-industry for 
distribution to subscribers; among them are pro- 
ductions by nearly all the leading manufacturers of 
England. 

Messrs, Sart’s New EstaBiisuMent 1N Corn- 
HILL.—A foremost place amongst the many re- 
markable new buildings which have lately sprung 
up for business purposes in the streets of London 
must be accorded to the establishment in Cornhill 
of the eminent silversmiths, the Messrs. Sarl. We 
are not prepared to express any high commenda- 
tion of the architectural design of this edifice. It is 
another example of the aiming at individual pecu- 
liarity, which so many of our architects are now in 
the habit of mistaking (or, at least, substituting) 
for a style of architecture. Still the facade has some 
decidely good points in it, and it also possesses this 
general quality of excellence, that it is consistent 
both in itself, and with the purpose for which the 
entire building is used. The workmanship and the 
general execution of the details, all of them con- 
ducted under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Crace, command the most unqualified 
admiration. The building, so far as its construction 
goes, is well worthy of the Roman foundation upon 
which it stands; and the fittings, in their turn, are 
equally worthy of the scientific acquirements of the 
present age. ‘The arrangements of the interior 
correspond with the leading features of the archi- 
tect’s design ; and the varied stock of the proprictors 
is thus displayed to the utmost advantage, while the 
convenience of visitors to the establishment is 
suitably consulted. As a matter of course, on 
every side there are examples of skilful workman- 
ship; let these enterprising and spirited manu- 
facturers take another step in advance, and bring 
into their service the co-operation of genuine Art 
in the matter of design, and they will have good 
reason to be proud of the /oftiest house in the City, 
and perhaps in the metropolis. 
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SirJosuva Reynoups, Knt., P.R.A. Compiled 
from his Autograph Memorandum Books, and 
from printed catalogues, By WitttaM Corton, 
Esq. Published by Lonoman & Co., London. 
This catalogue is supplemental to the “Life of 
Reynolds” by Mr, Cotton, published last year: it 


memorandum books of the painter, in which he 
entered the names of the persons who sat to him in 


| the order in which they came: these pocket-books 
| are nineteen in number, commencing with the year 


1755, and terminating in 1790, two years only 


recollect that we introduced an engraved fac-simile 
of a page of one of these books, three or four years 
ago. Mr. Cotton does not vouch for the accuracy of 
the whole list he has given, inasmuch as a few 
names appear among the ‘ sitters’’—for example, 
those of the late Lord Abingdon and Mr. Coutts—of 
whom no portraits by Reynolds are known to exist. 

But, allowing for some errors, what evidence is 
still left in this catalogue of the great artist's per- 
The list contains upwards of 
1300 portraits, presumed to be painted within about 
thirty-five years, an average of nearly thirty-eight 
pictures annually, —_ of them groups of figures : 
and what a gallery of the high born and the gifted 
do they furnish !—warriors, statesmen, savavs, phi- 
losophers, beauty, and fashion, compose the long 
muster-roll of those whom the penell of Reynolds 
delineated. Many of these portraits are now not to 
be found; but wherever Mr. Cotton has been able 
to discover the present owner, he has stated it, and 
also the name of the engraver, if any, who executed 
a plate from the picture. 

Mr. Cotton’s task has been a laborious one: we 
know he has worked upon it lovingly; and, con- 
sidering the difficulties to contend with, it is very 
satisfactorily performed. The catalogue willalways 
remain a valuable book of reference for the portrait 
works of the founder of the English School of Puint- 
ing. Sir Joshua’s ideal pictures are not mentioned. 


Tue Antiquitirs or Kertcu; AND Resrancurs 
IN THE CiMMERIAN Bosruonvs. By Duncan 
McPuenrson, M.D. Published by Smrru & E_pex, 
London. 

When the first Napoleon went on his Egyptian 
campaign, he took many savas with his army, for 
which he was much laughed at, and even carica- 
tured, in England; but when the results appeared 
in the noble volumes published at the cost of the 
French nation,—results which advanced the cause of 
scienee generally,—it was at once felt that he was 
more than a mere soldier, and that this work would 
endure longer than that he had effected at the 
sword’s point for the subjugation of Egypt. When 
we look at the present volume, the result of the 
labour of one individual in the Crimea, and he only 
enabled to carry it on during intervals of severe 
medical toil, we cannot help grieving with him that 
his opportunities were not greater; it is to his 
honour that he has done so much, but it would have 
been to the honour of the country if he had been 
better aided. 

Dr. McPherson's researches were necessarily 
limited ; and we cannot help fecling that * there is 
a tide in the affairs’’ of books, as well as men, when 
we see so much expense devoted to a volume, the 
staple of which might afford a few papers for a 
society of antiquaries, but does not carry weight 
enough for so much display. The engravings are 
extremely elaborate, and very beautifully executed, 
but they exhibit no new forms unfamiliar to the 
antiquary or scholar; they only show that here 
were found objects abundantly found elsewhere, and 
they only exhibit a very small portion of such as 
were discovered at Kertch; for, according to our 
author’s showing, the most important are still in 
tussia, “* The Antiquities of Kertch’’ have, there- 
fore, yet to be detailed ; the present is the result of 
limited researches during the turmoil of military 
occupation there. Still, in the absence of a greater 
work, we must accept the present a8 a record of a 
most interesting district; and we feel sure, from 
its author's avowal, that he would have been most 
pleased to have made it, more complete. We sin- 
sincerely congratulate him on what he has done, 
surrounded as it was with difficulty and danger; 
and it is to his honour that he threw himself so 
nobly into the work, unaided, at atime when every 
moment of rest must have been almost priceless, 
amid the labours inseparable from his position. 

The best part of the present volume is that in 

which the doctor narrates his own explorations in 

the tombs. . The sepulchral chambers are beneath 
the soil, and the dead lie in full dress, surrounded 
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’ 4 other funereal deposits. The warrior 
hy opm and sometimes Ris war steed beside 
him ; the lady her trinkets and jewellery, and — 
beautiful are some of the personal ornaments thus 
exhumed. Among them are some fibule so ex- 
actly like those found in Anglo-Saxon graves that 
they appear to have puzzled those who do not — 
their experiences beyond the verge of the Englis 
shore. ‘ To call these things Anglo-Saxon because 
they resemble others found in Saxon tumuli in 
England, is just as reasonable as it would be to 
cal! Roman coins British because they are found in 
Britain, The Varangian guard of the Greek empe- 
rors are instanced as a body of Anglo-Saxons, who 
may’ have been the persons who owned them ; but 
this overlooks the great fact that they are found 
with objects of far higher antiquity, before the 
Varangians were even in existence. To call these 
“ornaments of Anglo-Saxon origin” is too narrow 
an absurdity; they belong to the great Saxon tribe 
generally, and are found in native graves of the 
Germanic races abroad, who, no doubt, obtained the 
stvle from Byzantium, where it originated. It was 
the tide of progress northward by these races that 
brought pod things to ancient England, and it was 
the innate stability of the Saxon character that 
kept the national fashion unchanged when once 
adopted, so that the graves of the south of France, 
of Bohemia, and Germany, afford examples of per- 
sonal ornament quite similar to such as are exhumed 
in Saxon tumuli in England. They are evidences 
of the connection of the whole great tribe in Europe, 
and Dr. McPherson's researches adds another link 
to the chain, for here we find the same decoration 
at ‘the fountain head,” so to speak. 

We must not dismiss the volume without praising 
the excellent manner in which it is brought out. 
It is unexceptionable. Dr. McPherson has laboured 
successfully in bringing his researches before the 
world in the most attractive form. 


Tur Revetvy Cotuecrion or Drawtxos 
Burxyowrn, Noxrn WaLes. 
by I. H. Detamortey, F.S.A., and T. F. 
Hanpwick. Part 1, Published by Bert & 
Davy, London. 
Each day of our lives serves to teach us that “ there 
age more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our —- = Thus, for example, 
until this work came before us, we must confess to 
have been ignorant of the existence of any collec- 
tion of ancient drawings in some remote, and, to us, 
unpronounceable place in North Wales; nor do we 


AT 
Photographed 


find any reference to them in Dr. Waagen’s com- | 


wrehensive volumes of “ Art-Treasures in Great 
tritain,”” Moreover, the conductors of the pub- 
lication give us no information about their history, 
we know not where they came from, nor by whom 
they were collected ; this is a pity, such information 
is desirable, and would enhance the value of these 
photographic copies. All there is to guide us to an 
understanding of the drawings and the masters is 
the list of contents, which we shall follow in our 
notice, premising only that the photographs appear 
te be fac-similes of the originals, even to the stains 
which time has printed on the paper. 

The first is a‘ Portrait of Leonardo da Venice,” 
by himself, and in chalk; little remains of the 


original work but the outlines of the features and | 
his cap; the long flowing beard is scarcely dis- | 


tinguishable; the expression of the face is highly 
intellectual, and with an approach towards severity. 
A “ Sketch for a Painting,”’ Raffaelle, is an outline 
in a and ink; we can find no key to the subject, 
unless it be an idea for the portion of a picture of 
*“ Susannah and the Elders,” but the supposition is 
vague afterall. The ‘ Mocking of Christ,” Albert 
Durer, is a grand composition, having the appear- 
ance of a boldly executed, and somewhat coarse 
woodeut; it is a perfect picture, powerfully 
imagined, but so terrible is the mo king and 


scourging, as to appal the spectator by its intensity, | 


A “ Holy Family,”’ by Cargiasi, as he is here called, 


but who is better known as Cambiaso, or Cangiagio ; | 
the drawing is asketch in pen and ink, with a slight | 


nting in some parts ; the composition 18 Vigorous 
and pleasing, and it shows an mae state of the 
art of design: Cambiaso died about 1585; his works 
are little known in England, “The W ife of Guido ” 
by the painter, is a loosely executed chalk shetch 
life-size, the face is fine; behind the left shoulder 
of the lady appears a portion of another face 
The Wife and Child of Rubens,”’ 
om = a — hand may accomplish with a 
‘ratenhes of the camel’ t » j 
sepia, for this is ho 9 enpalrg ry 
w# personally evident to the sense as if wrot ght 
into the moat delicate miniature sh hae 
made his stalwart and r 
of the Cupids and t} 


e Bacc 
tures, 


“The Prisoner,” 


huses we seg in his pi 


by Guercino, a drawing 


by himself, | 


> Yet the figures are | 


Rubens must have | 
und-limbed child the model | 


in bistre, with a pen, the effects put in with a brush ; 
it is a fine composition of three figures, the prisoner, 
a male, whose head is buried in his hands, and two 
females, probably his wife and daughter, visiting 
him ; the light and shade of this design is wonder- 
fully managed. “* The Agony in the Garden, 

Van Dyck, is also a sketch in bistre or more 
probably Van-Dyck brown: one angel is offering 
a cup to the sufferer in Gethsemane, another sup- 
orts him, and other figures are indistinctly seen 
in the distance ; in the foreground are the sleeping 
disciples. A ‘* Head of the Virgin,” Carlo Dolci, 
is a slight chalk sketch, similar in character to the 
heads with which we are so familiar, ‘ Tobit bless- 
ing Tobias,” Rembrandt, is a rough sketch in bistre ; 
Rembrandtish in effect and treatment ; the incident 
is represented in the room of a Dutch cottage ; it is 


a strange, ludicrous composition. This Reveley | 
Collection will find admirers among a certain class | 
of amateurs only,—those who value the first ideas of | 
: | from the shoulders of a knight, and was cut in the 
| edges into the form of leaves,—a fashion condemned 


great Art-minds. 


Lyrics or Irneranp. Edited and Annotated by 
Samvet Lover, Author of “ Legends of Ire- 
land,”’ * Rory O’More,” “Handy Andy,” &c. 
Published by Hovrston & Wuicut, London. 


Who may claim so great a title to edit a book upon 
Irish lyric poetry, as he who has done much, in his 
own writings, to extend its popularity, and to give 
it an honourable place in the literature of Great 
Britain? Next aher Moore, and after him only of 
all the lyric bards of Ireland, comes Lover, whose 
songs have found a welcome amidst every domestic 
hearth in his own land and in England, and, we 
doubt not, also among many north of the Tweed, 


wherever the least love of vocal music exists. That | 


Ireland is abundantly rich in compositions of this 
kind—even without including the ballads of Moore, 
which he was prohibited, by the proprietors of the 
Melodies,” from publishing even in part—Mr. 
Lover's collection affords ample testimony. Follow- 
ing the examples of the editors of similar works in 
the hands of the publie—songs of England and songs 
of Scotland—he has classified the Irish lyrics into 
“Songs of the Affections,’’ ** Convivial and Comic 
Songs,” ‘* Moral, Sentimental, and Satirical,” 
‘ Patriotic and Political,’ &c., &c., and has sought 
| far and near through the records of time for the 
| materials that form the volume, whose pages are 
| bright with the genius of true poetry. Mr. Lover’s 
notes are few, but much to the purpose; had he 
enlarged them, we believe his readers would have 
been well pleased. Though strictly a national work, 
it is entirely free from partizanship, the curse of the 
country from which it springs. This absence of par- 
| tiality will, perhaps, tend to make it more welcome out 
| of the Emerald Isle than in: if so, the editor will 
| have no cause to regret the course he has adopted. A 
large number of woodcuts are scattered over the 
pages; but they are so indifferently printed that we 
| can offer no opinion on their merits. Such a col- 
| lection of the writings of the Irish bards deserves 
far more attention than this has had from the hands 
of the printer. Text, illustrations, and paper, are 
all very mediocre: we much regret they are so. 


Histonicat, DescrirTion or THE ALTAR-PIFCE 
at Horyroop. By Davip Larne, F.S.A. 
Printed by W. U. Lizans, Edinburgh. 

| A gracious act of courtesy on the part of her Majesty 

| towards her Scottish subjects, has restored to the 

old palace of Holyrood two paintings, forming the 
| wings of an altar-piece, which had long been 
| kept in the royal palaces in England, and latterly 


| 


| Were exhibited in Hampton Court: thence they | 


| were sent to the Manchester Exhibition, and at the 

urgent solicitation of several influential Scotch- 
| men, sent to the apo at Holyrood, as the most 

appropriate place for preserving 80 curious a picture 
of the ancient royal family of Scotland. Mr. Laing 
at once commenced researches into their history ; 
and the result is the excellent little essay before us, 
in which he satisfactorily proves that the figures 
represent James III., of Scotland, his Queen, 
Margaret of Denmark, and members of their family, 
with the portrait of Sir John Boncele, provost of 


| Trinity College Church, Edinburgh (for which edi- | the acquisition of such knowledge 
eee: j i “acquire. 
before the Trinity, to whom it was dedicated. It is | aspires to be an artist must, acq 


somewhat curious that the shields of arms upon | into the art and mystery of water-colour painting. 


fice this picture was designed), at his devotions 


} the picture, which substantiate their appropriation 
and the costume and style of the figures, should have 
been so long overlooked; 
stantly appropriated to King James IV., and his 
Queen, Margaret Tudor, the sister of Henry VIII. 
The royal personages are represented at their devo- 
tion, attended by their patron saints, and the picture 
| 18 conjectured to have been painted about 1484. As 
| & work of early Art it is singularly good, and Mr, 


| Laing’s estimation of it is just, when he says that, 
re loud . 


Si 


| inde endently of its national interest, it dis 








| ever, nor any other similar 


and the portraits con- | 


much skill in the composition, and such splays to 


execution, as to entitle it to a high place y 
works of Art produced during the latter half : = 
15th century. The minute and beautiful manne: 
in which the details are given, and the richness 
and power of its execution, rank it as high as an 
icture of its age. e artist is unknown, but it 
ars traces of the direct influence of the Flemish 
school, to which we should be inclined to assign it 
Mr. Laing is inclined to consider the angels who 
lay the organ, as intended to figure ary of 
jueldres and her daughter—a conclusion we con- 
sider more fanciful than just: he also says that the 
** ornament” behind the figure called St. George 
‘*is singular, and has not been explained:” it is. 
he says, ‘‘ apparently of oak leaves,” and hangs from 
the shoulder : it is, however, capable of easy expla- 
nation, being the ends of the lambrequin, or scarf 
which is frequently depicted on old seals floating 


by Chaucer and other old satirists, 


A Turee Werks’ ScAMPER THROUGH THE Spas 
Or GERMANY AND BetotuM, with an Appendix 
on the Nature and Uses of Mineral Waters, 
By Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. Published by 
J. Cuurcui11, London, 

‘An autumn holiday is one of the institutions of 
Great Britain,” writes Mr. Wilson: this may be 
theoretically, though it is not practically, true, as 
he immediately afterwards acknowledges as his own 
experience. However, for the first time since he has 
been in practice as a medical man, “the Doctor gives 
himself three weeks of change,”’ and takes a scamper 
through the spas of Germany and Belgium, jotting 
down his observations as he hurries along; and if 
he describes little but what a score preceding “ tra- 
velled writers”’ have given to the world, we can go 
over the ground again with such a lively, easily- 
pleased, and pleasant companion as the Doctor. 

As Mr. Wilson travelled for a double purpose, in 
the hope of deriving benefit himself, and of con- 
ferring the same advantages on his future patients, 
or at least of offering to them advice gained from his 
own inquiries and experience, a considerable part of 
his volume refers to the medicinal qualities of the 
mineral springs in the countries he visited. There 
is nothing, however, in his remarks of a hyper- 
professional nature ; and, moreover, he mingles sul- 
phates, carbonates, silicas, &c., &c., with so much 
that is amusing concerning the people who drink 
them, and the places where they are found, that he 
offers his patients—we beg pardon, his readers—a 
very agreeable mixture. 


Tue Prrxcr aND Princess Freperick WILLIAM 
or Prussia. Lithographed by Stssnap. Pub- 
lished by Ventvuc vu Drvck, Berlin; DuoostEn, 
ALLEN, & Co., London. ’ 

Of the numerous portraits of the young royal pair 

which have appeared in the printseller’s windows of 

late, this gives the most accurate idea of the ori- 


| ginals. The lithograph is rather coarse and woolly 
| in texture, and the head of the Prince, copied from 


a picture by Professor Kiigler, of Berlin, seems to 


| sit uneasily above his epauletted shoulders and the 
| thickly embroidered collar of his uniform. The 
| figure of the Princess is elegant ; her face all sweet- 


ness’ and amiability: it was not copied from any 
individual portrait, but made up, so to speak, from 


| several; nevertheless, it is the best likeness of the 


royal lady we have hitherto had in print. 


Tue THEory AND Practice or LanpscaPE-Patnt- 
ING In Water Corours. By Grorce Bar- 
NARD. Published by Hammtton, Apams, & 
Co., London. 

Having noticed this work on more than one occa- 

sion, as it appeared in separate numbers, we D 

do little else than announce its completion. The 

volume is full of valuable information, the result 
of long study and experience : neither this, how- 
treatise, will ever make 
efficient aid to 
as one who 

Mr. Barna 

has shown that he is a safe and pains-taking guide 


an artist, but it will prove a most 


History or Ancient Porrery. B SaMUEL 
Biren, F.S.A. 2 Vols. Published by J. 
Mcrray, London. 


We now merely announce the publication of this 
book : the importance of the subject, and the 
and detailed manner in which the author 
treated it, demand a more lengthened notice 

we can afford to give to it this month. 
































PERFECT COMFORT 


IN THE FEET A GREAT LUXURY. 
The only Boots in the World to secure these results are the Royal Resilient Boots. 


MADE ONLY BY 


JAMES MEDWIN & CO., 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 


SOLE PATENTEES 


JAMES MEDWIN & CO., 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 





The illustration represents the amount of from the lesser to the of which both Boots are capable, without destroying 
the shape, as the Boots collapse to their original size upon the foot being withdrawn. 


REBELLION IN INDI 


If friends at home have friends in India, with many difficulties a their Boots. A 
te A SMALL CASE are, let regarding 


present would, doubtless, F BOOTS. Messrs. M. & CO., 2 eetdiee de See eee ee ce 
othe fer serving in the Tadian Ary cig soghnneng S Sven be ccees! acl: beeen, ob Sed he todas? most 
They recommend especially the real Bussia leather, brown in from its 


| ee etal eae ae 


THE NEW SHOOTING BOOT. 


See BELL’S LIFE upon “things to be observed by Sportsmen. 


“Shooting Boots deserve peculiar attention.” “We recommend the Shooting Boots by J. Mepwin & Co., 86, 2 Sows The upper leather is almost formed 
, of one piece, and without side seams ; ing Bont Meo, & C8 Repent 


NESSES. MEDWIN & 00. BOOT MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HRA. THE PRINOE CONSORT, ETO, 
86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

































































WILLIAM SMEE AND SONS 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, 


(AS ABOVE) 
POSSESSING GREAT ADVANTAGES IN ITS COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, SIMPLICITY, PORTABILITY, AND CHEAPNESS, 
AND THE UPPER MATTRESS MOST SUITABLE FOR USE WITH IT, 


ARE KEPT IN STOCK BY MOST RESPECTABLE 


UPHOLSTERERS AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN IN LONDON AND THE COUNTRY. 


M euy didienlty ‘be expecianeel. tn ieeietas (io Sysiett Sistem EVES ST TET Patent) elsewhere, Orders addressed direct to 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, 6, Finsbury Pavement, E.C., will have prompt attention. 




























































PLATE SHOW-ROOMS, vt we aa 


wa td VG Yoke 


56 & 68, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN, SQU ARE 


Lived "Weeu Cid 


Purchasers on visiting this Establishment will find the: most extensive and: varied Stock in| 


London; with- the Prices marked in plain Figures, which; on ‘comparison, 
* ' will be found one-fifth less than clsereare: a 





: 





| | Moderator Lamps, 4s.6d. each. Beat Colza: ‘Oik Pore ipér gallon, 
| - Ivory ‘Table Knives, 1ls..per goehy Warranted, . 


masa ' 


ayoetsematre CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE,| 





— 
—— — 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


BEDSTEADS, | 


Fixed with the Bedding complete, ready for inspection, with the Priodél ih in » i _ 
Figures, are at 


| DRUCE & COMPANYS — | 
| FURNITURE GALLERIES AND SHOW-ROOMS, 


68, 69 & 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 








| Purchasers before deciding elsewhere should visit this Bstablishment, and they ' will ey : 


| thevextant ‘and. variety.of House Furnishing requisites on Show are — ” 


| Iron Bedsteads, 8s; Ody each... .:7 
| 500 Easy Chairs to select from’ Down Quilts, 5s: 6d. cach 


Carpets 1s. per yard under the: usual price. | a | 





_ eas. ‘Dining-room Chairs, 198. each.. A° warranty ‘give. ” 





























